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THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 





It is our fixed determination to devote a space to our Correspondents, wherein 
they may enlighten the public after their own fashion. (Notwithstanding the 
unkind remarks of the newspaper critics relative to this department of our Maga- 
zine, we, in common with most persons of decent understanding—not to say 
exalted sense—have held but one opinion with regard to its practical utility—in 
a public point of view—it is this;—that unless their dicta be honest, persuasive, 
and convincing, at the same time, their ill-natured undercurrent sallies are seen 
through by the DISCERNING PUBLIC—and we hope by every impartial reader of 
the Old Monthly. To those gentlemen, however, who have set down their 
opinions honestly though severely, the Editors remain sincerely obliged : and beg 
to assure them, that they will endeavour to deserve their praise, and improve by 
means of their manly and dignified censure, in future. They beg to assure 
them, also, that they believe itto be ‘ the glory of man to pass by an offence.”’) 
Our reasons for this particularly good-natured resolution is, that we occasionally 
receive some choice morsels, which, although unsuitable to the pages of the 
Magazine, will do admirably well for a mélange, such as we intend our “ Letter- 
box” to be. Some are interesting from their humour—others from their absurdity. 
We shall seldom offer remarks on that which is intended for our “ benefit ;” 
therefore let them all go together, and each take the credit of his own. 








We were induced to insert, in our last number and in this department of our 
Magazine, Miss Macauley’s Letter to Lord Brougham. Several communications 
from various quarters have been received: some complaining of the space so 
unnecessarily occupied, and so on; others complimenting us upon its appear- 
ance, and representing Miss Macauley as having been both privately and publicly 
persecuted on account of her labours in the new and open field of education, &c., 
and representing that lady’s powers of mind and elocutional talent in advance of 
the age. We are obliged to each and all our fair and other correspondents. 


The poem from our friend at Newcastie-on-Tyne, has been received. 


Will G. S.S., of Exeter, favour us with the manuscripts he has so obligingly 
alluded to, at his early convenience ? 

Rusticus may rest assured that we shall not seek to disturb his merited banish- 
ment from the society of good men and honest citizens. We hope to see the time 
when both public and private justice shall conspire— 

“ To put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the ‘ vampyre’ naked through the world.” 


Vindex shall have his “ paper” returned to the address he has set down in his 
note: his rigmarole smells too strong of the Cider Cellar, or the White Horse 
Cellar, or some other cellar, equally well known in the way of coaching and driving. 


Cosmo’s article on the “ Bad Part of the Ministry,’’ would be a disgrace to the 
principal under-secretary of Robert Warren, 30, Strand, who is, we have heard it 
said, a person of some polish. Cosmo’s article has the quality of blackening, with- 
out any polish. 


We can receive no more correspondence from M. N. Weare sufficiently dis- 
gusted with His quackery. Weadvise him to take heed to his ways, that he offend 
not with his tongue. If M.N. had been frank enough to tell what he was driving 
at, we might have spared him the trouble of supplying us with his real name and 
address. As it is, so: but let him not set about abusing Lord Brougham without 
affixing his real name to that abuse. Mr. Bulwer may have his claims—we shall 
not attempt to deny them ; but where shall we find an unprejudiced and upright 
judge, who will not avert hat, of all public men, none more deserve the united 
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thanks of an enlightened nation—shopkeeyers, if you will—for his educational 
labours, than the ever-to-be-revered Henry, Lord Brougham? The praise—even 
of his friends—does not increase Lord Brougham’s anxious desire to serve the 
British peoplearchy and the sacred cause of Civil and Religious Liberty. The 
abuse of his declared opponents, the vituperation of his secret enemies, do not in 
any manner diminish ‘ Henry Brougham’s” ardour in the pursuit of his darling 
object—the unalterable rule of right—the eternal fitness of things. The philoso- 
phy of Lord Brougham’s mind M. N. does not sufficiently comprehend—that is 
clear. A word to the wise will suffice. Ex necessitate rei. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine.—Dear Sir,—That the important esta- 
blishments for conveying literary and scientific information to the producive 
classes in this country, are rapidly extending, and rapidly acquiring the confidence 
and approbation of the public, you cannot fail to have observed. If, however, 
you have in any degree attended to the constitution of such establishments, you 
must have observed, that there exists in them no principle of confederation ; and 
that there is not to be found any central point whence information can proceed, 
or towards which, for the promotion of the common good, it can flow. Of these 
difficulties or defects, you have, it seems to me, become in some measure sensible, 
by the valuable offer which you have made ofa portion of your miscellany for the 
purpose of diffusing information respecting the proceedings, legislative and literary, 
of Mechanics’ Institutions: and especially for imparting that information which 
may be required where institutions are about to be formed, not less than that 
which may be directed to the improvement of those now in existence. 

On several public occasions | have strongly expressed my regret that the London 
Mechanics’ Institution never had possessed permanently a channel for its various 
inquiries and communications. For a short time such a channel has been occa- 
sionally provided, and found to be most beneficial. Circumstances of various 
kinds have always intervened to put an end to such arrangements; and it may 
now be doubted whether the members will again take advantage of this new op- 

ortunity. I think it highly probable, from the great respectability of the Monthly 
Gicnsins, that ere long some of the very intelligent members may communicate in- 
formation respecting our progress; and may become the means of directing the at- 
tention of the members of the provincial institutions to the same channel for similar 
purposes. Recollecting as I do, with the highest satisfaction, the striking instances 
of advantages produced by Mechanics’ Institutions, which are scattered through 
their annual reports, I can confidently promise, should the effort to collect them 
be now made, that the public would be not less astonished than delighted, by 
their nature and importance.—l am most truly and faithfuily yours, 

GEORGE BIRKBECK, 


The Editor of the Monthly Magazine.—Dear Sir,—Many thanks to you for 
your kind and promptinsertion of the Anthology Epigrams which I sent you some 
couple of months ago. I venture to transmit to you a second dose, rather smaller 
than the former, it is true, but perhaps all the more acceptable to you on that 
account. 

Permit me to inquire, by the way, of Mr. M‘Ivor, where the Epigrams which 
he professes to have translated, and which you inserted in the December number, 
are to be found? I have hunted through my edition of the Anthology, from title- 
page to ¢e rsAes, but “* non sunt inventa.” Perhaps they may be contained in a 
later edition ; however, it will, 1 doubt not, be a favour conferred upon your 
readers at large, as well as upon myself, if he will point out the original Greek of 
his translations in your next number.—Your obedient servant, AND. M‘KENzir. 


Zev Cacired. x. 7. A, 


Great Jove! be good things still our lot, 
Whether we ask for them or not ; 
But all things hurtful keep away, 
Though foolishly for them we pray. 
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If you speak ill of me when I'm away, 
It harms not me; 
But if before me you my praises say, 


That’s injury. 


Beauty without the graces cannot keep 
That admiration which at first it took ; 
Just as a well-made bait, cast in the deep, 
Retains no fishes, if without a hook. 


Mayns. x. TA. 
This man, when living, was a slave,— 
He equals monarclis in his grave. 


To the Editor of the Monthly.—Sir,—I have sent you two or three specimens 
of consistency in public journals, under the idea that the unity of sentiment, which 
ihese journals profess, may be properly estimated. Yours respectfully, “1.” 

The Times, May 14th, 1832.—* Lord Brougham is, ever has been, and ever 
must be, the head and chief of all the liberal and enlightened party of England.” * 
* * «The sun may swerve from its course with more certainty than Lord 
Brougham from the right line of exalted duty and pure patriotism,” —August 17th, 
1832. “To praise Lord Brougham for his eloquence or for his ability as a states- 
roan, would be to repeat eu'ogiums which are echoed byall men who are properly 
interested in the welfare of their country; but to withhold from him, on this occa- 
sion, the applause which is deserved, by one who has devoted the best energies 
of a noble and highly-gifted mind to the national good, and who has been able to 
effect public improvements which hardly lie within the reach of any other living 
man’s power, would be gross injustice.” 

The vituperation with which the “ Times’ has * honoured” his lordship, since 
they have written the above, is so common in their pages, that it is unnecessary 
to quote any specimen of it,—it but serves to show their admirable consistency. 

The Figaro in London, which I should not notice, did not it constantly boast 
of the truth and impartiality of its contents, contains, amid a host, the following 
choice bits of unity of criticism :— 

“We have visited a very pretty little theatre, called the Clarence, which is 
enlivened by the performances of a good company and very amusing pieces” (vol. 
i. p. 100). ‘*A gang of imbeciles have got into a hole at the top of Gray's Inn 
Lane, distinguished by the appellation of the Royal Clarence.” (vol. i. p. 192.) 
“ We have had the curiosity to look in at the Clarence ;—the company is really 
respectable.” (vol. i. p. 196.) ‘We have not noticed the Strand Theatre, our 
reason being that we applied for tickets to Mr. Rayner, who, from some unknown 
cause, has not thought proper to answer our application.” (vol. i. p. 96.) 

The Strand Theatre, under Mr. Rayner’s direction :—** We have had a sorry set of 
imbeciles * * * * He (Mr. Rayner) conciuded by declaring, to the press he owes a 
deep and lasting debt ;—but we hope, for the sake of our contemporaries, he does 
not mean this as an intimation that he has no intention of paying up what little 
arrears may be due for his advertisements.” (vol. i. p. 104.) Does not the “ cloven 
foot” show here ? 

“‘ The Surrey continues to bring forward strongly-cast pieces, and is, we believe, 
thriving.” “ With the talent there is at this house, we are surprised that the 
worst part of the company should be put prominently forward.” “The Surrey 
continues to prosper under Mr, Osbaldiston’s management. The pieces have been 
performed in a manner highly creditable to the talents of the company.” “ We 
have a word or two to say to Mr. Osbaldiston, respecting the pieces produced at 
the Surrey since the commencement of his management; they have been, we are 
sorry to observe, of a very indifferent character.” So much for‘ Mepio ne pis 
CREPIT IMUM.” “More Anon.” 


L. L. The parcel from Oxford was duly received. The “ papers’ shall appear, 
if possible, in the February number of the Old Monthly. 
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Editor of Monthly Magazine.—Sir,—I observe a translation in your Magazine 
for November, of a Greek epigram, commencing with Egmexgurns ons aves : 
which I think not at all literal. The following, perhaps, will be more exact. I 
have sent a couple more, just to complete a set of ** Nosey” Epigrams :— 


Your obedient servant, WiILuaM Barrorp. 
“Eguongatns Tvs o1vos, x, T. Ae 


** Dick Sinith, of the nose,”’ "tis: for, when we repeat 
‘** The nose of Dick Smith,” we to small things give great. 


> is »” ~ 
Pu! xos EXWY TOIOUTOY, xX. T. A, 


With such a nose, Dick Smith, as you have got, 
Near clear pellucid fountains venture not: 

Or, like Narcissus, when you view your face, 

You ’il headlong throw yourself in death's embrace. 


Ov Sivarat, xe T. A. 


Dick Smith can’t blow his nostrils when he pleases, 
So long his nose is, and his arm so short ; 

Nor can he say “ God bless us” when he sneezes,— 
He cannot hear so distant a report. 


H. T. R. desires us to notice a singular error committed by the learned reviewer 
of M. Pluquet’s Contes Populaires, in the last number of Cochrane's Foreign 
Quarterly, June, p. 396. Mentioning the vulgar opinion, that if it rain on St. 
Swithin’s Day, (July 15,) it will rain forty days after, the reviewer says that the 
French of the 12th century applied the observation to Martinmas,'in confirmation 
of which he cites the distich :— 

*¢ Si pluit in festo Processi, Martiniani, 
< Quadraginta dies continuare solet.” 


Now, it is not Martinmas that is here expressed, but the feast of Saints Proces- 
sus and Martinian (July 2,) which, in after times, was superseded by the visitation 
of the Virgin. The Normans carried the same observation (June 8, the day of 


St. Medard) :— 


“«S’ il pleut le jour Saint Medard, 
I] pleuvra quarante jours plustard ;’’ 


and also to the feast of Saints Gervase and Protasias, June 19 :— 


*¢ Quand il pleut ala Saint Gervais, 
1] pleut quarante jours aprés.” 


The English anciently brought it down to June 24 :— 
“ Pluvias §. Johannis x] dies pluvii sequantur.” 


In the northern parts of Scotland this opinion is held, with respect to the 4th of 
July, which they very oddly call St. Martin of Bullion's Day, from an erroneous 
conception of “Festum S. Martini Bullionis.”. The Danes also prognosticate, 
says Dr. Johnson, not from St. Martin’s Day, but the Visitation, which falls on the 
first. It falls on the second, formerly, as before observed, called the day of Pro- 
cessas and Martinian, and Olans Wormius records the prognostication, Fast. 
Danici, p. 115. Holand, the translator of Camden, judiciously observes of St. 
Swithin’s :—** He still continues of greatest fame, not so much for his sanctity, as 
for the rain, which usually falls about the feast of his translation, in July, by 
reason the sun is then cosmically with Prasepe and Aselli ; noted by ancient 
writers to be rainy constellations, and not for his weeping, or other weeping saints, 


*—Margaret the virgin, Mary the virgin,—whose feats are shortly after, as some 


superstitiously credulous have believed.” —Brit. vol. i. p. 169. 
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THE EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT. 
Monthly Magazine Office, 31st Dec. 1835. 





Tue Court Party have done all that was in any way practicable 
to obtain their ‘‘ darling object,’’"—a change of the King’s ministers, but 
without the prospect of ultimate success. The Pavilion at Brighton has 
been made the arena in which some of the most expert political gladiators 
(we do not positively say female gladiators) have attacked the head of 
the Royal Bull with a dexterity of moral, if not physical, courage, al- 
most unprecedented in the annals of the bull-fights in Spain. It must be 
confessed, however, that the party—as a party—have sadly misunder- 
stood the best and most valuable attributes of the royal mind, namely:— 
courage, patience, benevolence, and foresight.—These, especially, are 
Kingly attributes: and may they long continue to guide and minister to 
the happiness of a truly unambitious monarch, and the freedom and pros- 
perity of an enlightened, generous, and right-minded peoplearchy. 

We are treading upon the heels of vagrant time; and while we take 
fresh ink into our pen, for the avowed purpose of recording the dawn of 
another year, we cannot help expressing the feeling that comes over usof 
a fresh spell of lively, if not ennobling patriotism. Let us hope the best 
for our dear English-hearted country! It is the duty of every faith- 
ful and good subject to hope the best, whether in matters of religion, 
native partiality, or national pride. Let us hope that, in the year to 
come—of 1836—aLt our Pusiic AND PrincrpaL MEN MAY PROVE 
THEMSELVES worthy of England, and Men or Principue. 

Our Foreign relations are by no means of so gloomy a character as some 
public writers would have your mere newspaper twaddlers believe —even 
Mr. Barnes, of the sagacious Times—the very Phoebus of the European, 
and ‘‘his majesty” of the British Press, knows better. But Mr. Barnes 


has met with his competitor, in the person of Ireland’s Paul—her Paul, 
but not her Saint, by the way. 

Mr. O’Connell seems pre-eminently fitted for some extraordinary enter- 
prise : whether he be capable of carrying out the secret objects his party 
together with himself, have in view, to us, appears problematical. That 
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he is but an instrument in the hands of Inrinitry, we, of course, believe : 
and we cannot help thinking that, like that faded flower of ambition and 
human pride, Napoleon, Mr. O’Connell may experience a sad reverse 
of fortune at a moment when he may least expect it. Like the Comet 
through the celestial, he has been seen careering through the political fir- 
mament, in connection with a tail of no unmeasured length: his mental 
$ and dictatorial glory have attracted, by their peculiar brilliance, all eyes 

towards him. Even the Pope, of the city of ten thousand abominations, 

has seen cause to envy Mr. O’Connell’s human greatness, lest he should 

become the Pope of all Ireland—but the end is not yet. Coming events 
3 scarcely ever fail of flinging their shadows before. The new year has 
just broke in upon us—we see upon the untiring wings of Time new 
light. With the exception of Ireland, reviving and O’Connellised Ire- 
land! we may venture to assert that the political eyes of both marine 
and continental Europe are fixed upon two men, on whose brows the 
triumphant finger of Fame has already laid her starry impress: namely, 
Lord Durham in the land of slavery and victimising bondage ; Mende- 
zabel in Spain, where the bright and beautiful banner of national freedom 
floats over her castellated turrets and bulwarks, and upon the sounding 
sea. What may not these two ministers accomplish ? 

Austria is not merely conservative ; she is—Liberal. The young 
Emperor has made good use of his eyes ; and, instead of being led by 
the moustache by De Meternich, has positively declared that he will do 
what seemeth him wise and good, with his own. And all this without 





having been in the smallest degree influenced by Halley’s comet! This 
is, of a truth, something new under the sun—for a King to have a will 
of his own. Russian perfidy has been laid bare, too, at Vienna. There 
are, moreover, Whigs in abundance, throughout the Austrian dominions. 
So much the better, we say. Russia will soon shake in her Siberian 
shoes. The palace of black marble may be put in order—the dog star’s 
baleful ray descends, in mournful deathfulness, upon the fatal chamber 
of ancestorial murder and strangulation :— 


‘* Those echoes, and that empty tread, 
Seem like voices from the dead.” 


And when Europe, in arms, shall arise, and put on the immortal mighti- 
ness of the representative of heaven, in magnificent grandeur, 
before her thronging host comprising the arms of sacred Britain, 
modern Gaul, Iberia the brave, Portugal the free, Austria the noble 
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and the bold, with Poland the emancipated, the restored !—then shall the 
trembling and chopfallen Cossack behold— 


“ Our banners bright again unfurled 
Before him suddenly !” 


Portugal has put on the termagant—the virago. She must be 
regarded as a spoiled child is regarded by a kind and determined parent. 
Yet a little while ; a little folding of the hands ; alittle wise counselling ; 
a little sage advice ; and all will go well. We hope our Ambassador is 
in his right senses. There is a time for all things. 

Greece, it is sufficiently evident, is politically dead. She is become so 
decrepit, that even her own children know not the form and features of 
the magnificent original: they hear not the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely. Otho is both Goth and Scythian. For the 


sake of human nature, and, above all— 
“cc ; : . ‘ ” 
To vindicate the ways of God to man, 


We hope soon to see the arms of the mighty stretched out, even at the 
eleventh hour, though it be—to rescue the brave Poles from the iron 
yoke of the implacable Vandal. There isa dark and impenetrable cloud 
gathering over the icy Baltic Sea that seems to extend itself northward. 
Should it burst over the capital of Muscovite tyranny, the fall of the 
torrent elements will be terrible—it may, albeit, fright the sacred isles 
of liberty from their propriety. May Heaven defend the right, the brave, 
the just ! 

The affair between France and America will be amicably arranged— 
and what is more, to the satisfaction of either party. A war of words 
were bad enough ; let us hear no more concerning a war of blood—the 
reckless destruction of human life. Madmen, earth’s tyrant troublers, 
only, talk of war, and of going up to Ramath Gilead, to battle. Hu- 
manity blushes when it is named. 

Mr. Vanburin, it is more than probable, will be the new president. 
The opposing ‘‘ factions ” are unusually strong, as well as vituperative. 

His Majesty William the Fourth will visit his Irish Dominions, 
early in June, 1836, to the inexpressible gratification of all those of his 
faithful and loyal subjects in West Britain, who are wont to look up 
to him with reverence, and rejoice to do him honour. We derive our 


information from undoubted authority. 
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Tue schoolmaster has been abroad, lately—very lately; and, if we 
mistake not, the Spirit of the Age, in all the intellectual majesty of 
moral warfare, has travelled, incognito, with him. He has visited 
Kalisch and Teeplitz by appointment; and he continued _his predeter- 
mined route to Vienna. ‘The Schoolmaster made a call, too, on that 
remnant of poor mortality, Charles the Tenth, of unhappy memory, 
at Prague. Wherever the Sage halted for the purpose of delivering a 
lecture on moral government, there the Spirit of the Age was found to be 
also. We may fairly pretend to a knowledge of the ‘‘ cause” of these 
visits ; and we cannot but feel deeply interested in the development of 
their effects upon the entire population of christian as well as barbarian 
Europe. The schoolmaster made his appearance in the capital of to-be- 
restored Poland! And in that devoted city, he perceived, with delight 
not unmingled with surprise, that the Spirit of the Age had preceded 
him! Nevertheless, the shoolmaster delivered a very strong and con- 
vincing lecture on royal insanity, which the Calmuck war-hounds mis- 
construed into a blow-up! How stupid! How vicious! How male- 
volent! How strange a fatality accompanies practical wickedness, 
whether in the guise of ignoble and brutal sovereignty or impotent state 
pauperism ! 

It is related of Francis I. (by Pasquier, in his Researches, we think, 
and deserves particular notice at this period of European history, as 
displaying a proper feeling in that monarch, in regard to one of the 
greatcst duties of a sovereign,) that the Seigneur de Talant, a gentleman 
highly allied, having murdered one John de Manesto, long escaped the 
punishment due to his crime, through his interest with the persons in 
power. At length, the grandmother of the deceased went to Fontain- 
bleau, and fell on her knees before the king as a suppliant. Francis 
asking her what she wanted, ‘Justice, sire, justice!’ she replied. 
He immediately bid her rise, and addressing himself to the surrounding 
courtiers, ‘‘ By the faith of a gentleman (said he), it is not for this gentle- 
woman, who desires nothing but what my duty to the public oblige 


M.M.—1. B 
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me to grant, to prostrate herself before me : but it is for those who im- 
portune me for pardons and remissions, which are only matters of royal 
grace and favour.” He then patiently listened to her complaint, and 
promised that she should receive redress; which was soon after per- 
formed by the public execution of the offender, notwithstanding the in- 
tercession of all his kindred and friends. 

We confess this version of the fact pleases us better than one which 
is told by Millot, and others, of Henry IV., as a striking proof of that 
prince’s consideration for the lower class of his subjects. Having been 
informed that some peasants at Campagne, had been plundered by his 
soldiers, he wrote thus to their officers, who were in Paris :—‘“ Set off 
immediately—let the matter be rectified—you shall answer for it. 
What! if my people be ruined, who are to maintain me? who are to 
bear the public burdens? who are to pay your pensions, gentlemen ? 
By heavens! to quarrel with my people, is to quarrel with me!” These 
words, as Millot observes, are those of an enlightened politician! and 
we know from other facts that they were spoken by a prince of great 
humanity. But, considered in themselves, they imply nothing more 
than a prudent regard to his own interest. For, might not the owner 
of a flock of sheep, who had been informed that his servants plucked off 
their wool for their own profit, say to them, ‘‘If my sheep are fleeced, 
how am I to be maintained? how are my rents, and your wages, to be 
paid ? to rob my sheep, is to rob me!’ Yet this very master, at the 
‘« shearing season,” will have them clipped to the skin, or will sell them to 
a butcher, if he think it for his own advantage. If a monarch comes to 
consider his subjects merely as his property, he can have no claim to 
patriotism or philanthropy, or any exertions to promote their prosperity, 
any more than a West Indian planter, for keeping his slaves in health 
and vigour. It is true this is ‘‘a policy” which mean and little minds 
do not readily adopt, yet it is compatible with the most perfect selfish- 
ness. Its principle betrays itself as soon as some favourite object is em- 
braced by the monarch, which opposes the happiness of his people ; for 
then, the sacrifice of the latter to the former, is made without hesitation. 
Thus, this very Henry IV., after he had brought his kingdom, by the 
assistance of Sully, into such a flourishing state, that he was able by 
heavy imposts to fill his coffers, was about to put the public welfare to 
hazard, in pursuit either of a grand scheme of ambition, or of a licen- 


tious passion, disgraceful to his age and station, 
The prince who says my people, in the same sense that he would say 
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my dogs or horses, is in perpetual danger of using them, like those ani- 
mals, only as instruments of his pleasure or pastime. 
Let these examples, which we have contrived to set down on paper— 
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for the most part from memory—serve to persuade the Syrw1an Oppres- 
sor of outraged and groaning Muscovy, that his days are numbered ; and 
that the ‘‘ weapon’’ which destroyed his Father, now glitters beneath the 
indestructible sun of Poland’s everlasting glory. Go to, vain man, proud 
Czar, thou talkest of nothing. 

But this is not all. England must look to it. The time is come 
when her deeds, her acts (not her ‘‘ words” and fair promises), will be 
looked upon, by all good men, as demonstrative of her sincere, generous, 
and noble intentions, as regards degraded Poland. Let all true patriots 
—whether at home or abroad, pause, ponder, and pronounce, after they 
shall have read the following, from a poem entitled ‘‘ The World,” 
lately published: we quote from that melancholy, but spirit-stirring 
work, as follow, respecting Poland and Ireland :-— 


“Oh! would that thy sad fate, Napoleon ! 
Would speak unto the nations with a voice 
Whereto the sound of thunder were the lisp 
Of infant innocence.—O ! taught by thee, 

Would they but learn the sacred claims of Freedom—= 
Which, long oppress’d, must rise again in strength 
Of fury irresistible, and break, 

Even as a potter's vessel, thrones that stand 

In self-assur’d security—how frail— 

Upon a groaning nation’s prostrate neck. 

Still are the nations blind,—still are they deaf ; 

Or they would hear the earthquake muttering,— 
The first of that fierce tempest brewing now, 

And gathering with fell wrath, that soon must break 
Upon their crowned heads, and crush them down 
Unto perdition, thence no more to rise, 

For how much longer, think ye, tyrant slaves, 

Fair Genoa shall mourn her freedom gone,— 

Or Venice, thron’d upon her hundred isles, 

Look out across the Adriatic wave, 

Whose every ripple murmurs liberty, 

And count her forged chains, and deem them sweet 
Hew long shall Norway writhe beneath the Swede, 
Or Poland curse in vain the Russian yoke ?”’ 





“Oh England !—orphan child of Liberty, 
Which else had died, and left the world no heir ;— 
Shame to thee, when the Polish battle cry 
First reach’d thine ear,—that thou wert foun as one 











THE DUTY OF SOVEREIGNS. 


That never had shed blood for Freedom’s sake, 
Nor worn her colours on thy plumed crest! 
Shame on thee! what thou might’st have done is clear, 
Nor can’st thou now evade the damning stain 

Of foul reproach which still must cling to thee, 
Conniving, as thou didst, at Poland’s wrongs. 

Oh! had the British lion from thy shore 

Plung’d into ocean, and with dauntless breast, 

And streaming mane terrific, stemm’d the seas, 
How had the Baltic trembled at the sight! 

How had the Karpacs echoed with his roar ! 
While slaves that languish in Siberian wastes 

Had heard the elorious sound with ecstacy. 

Shame on thee, France, white-liver’d France! (for then 
Thy lilies were a symbol fit for thee) 

That thou didst not pour forth thy chivalry, 

Thy armed youth, invincible indeed 

Had Britan join’d thee—and with rapid march 
Baffle this new-fledged tyrant of his will. 

And Austria, thou, —absorbing gulf of freedom, 

In which fair Italy has sunk at last,— 

Thou many-kingdom’d nation of fierce slaves 
Which soon shall drag from thy ensanguin’d brow 
Thy bold tiara, gemm’d with pilfer’d spoils. 

Thou hypocrite,—whose ‘‘ arm’d neutrality ’ 

Was but a secret compact with the Russ,— 

Could nought appeal to thee ?—could nought avail ? 
Could not the claim of gratitude, well earn’d, 
Knock at thy heart for one remembrance? No.— 
Re nemberest thou when Sobieski came, 

In thy most abject need,—or else thy name, 
Austria, ere this, had been of things that were— 
And with fell valour suddenly put forth 

S atter’d the Moslem host, and with his sword 
Suck down her glittering crescent to the dust ?” 


‘*Vet Poland shall be free—-she shall be free— 

The sound of her immeasurable wrongs, 
The sound of her despairing voice, goes forth 
To all the nations, and the time’s at hand 
When, Russia, thou shalt pay the great account, 

And retribution shall be wreak’d on thee. 
Say, dost thou fondly think that liberty, 
Which, like the element of water pent 
In the earth’s centre by compulsive force, 
At length must find its level—dost thou think 
That freedom, portion of the living God, 
His attribute and essence, and His power, 
Shall be subdued by thee ?—oh vain of thought !— 
Thou think’st, perchance, the Polish husbandman 
Shali deem his bondage light, when he beholds 
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His father’s sacred bones obstruct the plougs, 

Or knows the blood outpour’d of his brave sons 
Has sunk in silence to enrich the soil ;— 

No—not far off I see the levying hosts,— 

Their bristling spears bright glist’ning to the sun— 
Their flashing swords quick leaping from the sheath,— 
Their fierce artillery with hurrying speed 

Drawn to the field,—charg’d for the ready mate’1— 
And there I see thy downfall—-thy defeat— 

Thy vain opposing weakness, Tyranny, 

’Gainst the resistless power of Freedom's sons !” 


“QO England! purify thy hands from sin, 
From the foul spot and stain of tyranny. 
Look to thy sister isle, and there behold 
A portion of thy empire, how depress’d, 
Degraded, and despis’d —wrong’d, basely wrong’d ! 
Faction predominant, that borrows terms 
Of Christian faith to work oppression by, 

Upheld at home her curs’d ascendancy— 

Justice delay’d, because her groaning sc ns 

Fave long become impatient of delay— 

Redress withheld, because they care to tell ve, 
That they have wrongs that ought to be redress’d. 
Faith forced upon them, on religion's plea, 
Because ye say (truly) “ our faith is best,” 

The which to prove you claim their money for it. 
QO profitable faith! and worth adoption, 

Since it serves two at once, both God and Mammon. 
Oh! tamper not with Justice, till at last, 

In deep disgust and Qorror at your sins, 

She fling her scales aside, and wield the sword, 

The two-edg’d sword, with no respective mercy, 
When her most sacred dictates are despis’d. 

What! know ye not, or have ye never heard, 
Perchance, of the wild justice called Revenge? 

Oh! swerve not from the path direct from right, 
Still to uphold a bloated hierarchy 

Useless or worse ; since to their sacred charge 
Incompetent, or else unserviceable, 

If rather they have not betray'd their charge. 

You have tried force with Ireland: it avails not ; 
You have tempted them with scenes of luxury, 
Which, traitors to the faith they have been taught 
To hold as true, might have been shar’d with them. 
You have tried all things with them—and in vain : 
All things, save Justice, which you ne’er have tried; 
Give them but justice—make them one with us, 
And leave their altars free, and they are one !” 


One word more, and we have done. Is Lord Palmerston in 


good 
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earnest, of not? And shall not England, the land of the greatly and 
proudly free—the nurse of manufactures—the cradle of commerce—the 
mother of arts and sciences—the empress-queen of the ocean—shall not 
England be permitted to—Sérike the Blow ? 

Alas! my country. How are the mighty fallen! Your political cox- 
combs cry ‘‘ peace,” but there is no peace. Oh, my country! How 
long shall we be doubly doomed to await the doubtful result of Lord 
Durham’s ministerial prostration before the lingering animal remi- 
niscence of the Czar’s late Empress Mother, Catherine? How long 
of political time will that otherwise sagacious and high-bosomed Saxon 
nobleman waste, in attempting to fling his peerless toga over the iron- 
plumage of the Russian Eagle? Is Lord Durham acquainted with the 
language of the eyes? Can his Lordship ook into the eyes of humanity, 
as well as inhumanity? Has he not looked into the bright and beautiful 
eyes of bridal loveliness? Has he not—long ago—looked into 
the eyes of Imperial, but villanous manhood? Now, if his Lordship 
into the eyes of the 


,’ 


have not done so already, let him look “ sternly,’ 
Eagle of the north. And if we are not prophetically deceived, he will see 
the words—Turkey! India!! England!!! The whole world (?) !!!! 
engraven on the tablet of his heart. 

As Englishmen, having some just pretensions to true patriotism—we 
conjure Lord Durham not to make this discovery a state secret. Lord 
Palmerston must not felicitate his vanity, by a constant contemplation 
of the splendour of his gaudy, yet worthless coronet—but spring away 
from his couch of political sloth, and put on the Roman, once for all— 


Humani nihil alienum. 


Would to heaven we could persuade ourselves that our Foreicn Secre- 
TARY had a mind calculated to grapple with the sun—that glorious day- 


god of wisdom, and universal benevolence—and deem his nearest rela- 
tion to be the beatific and patriotic Creator of the wide and teeming 
universe—but we cannot. Ep. 
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SONG, 


O coms, my love! with me, 
And let us tempt the sea: 
The storms are all reposing in their wintry cave : 
The sun is shining high, 
And all cloudless is the sky, 
And the merry bark goes cheerly on the sparkling wave. 
But if thou’lt come with me, 
The sun, the sky, the sea, 
Shall wear a fresher tint and fairer beauty soon ; 
Far brighter than the sky 
Shines thy bonny laughing eye, 
And thy “ merry smile”’ is dearer than the deep spring noon ! 


O come, my love! the deep 
Lies hushed in sunny sleep : 
The dolphin goes rejoicing through his ocean blue: 
O come, my love! we'll be 
As blithe and gay as he, 
Careering in our little bark the wild wave through ; 
And, as we bound along, 
We'll list some faery song, 
Of elfin champions tilting in the moonshine pale ; 
Or knights and ladies sheen, 
Beneath the summer treen, 
With sunbeams flaunting bright, on pennon, plume, and ma’. 


Then come, my love, with me ; 
Our little argosie 
Shall quickly leave the land and all its eres behind: 
Or should they dare pursue, 
We'll drown the haggard crew, 
Or fling them with our canvass, to the soft sca-w'rd, 
For o'er the glittering tide, 
Attendant love shall guide 
Our little bark, light dancing through te foam and splay, 
And from his fragrant wing 
The vernal breezes fling, 
To guide us o’er the waters on our clear pathway. Hy 
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THE DESPOTISM OF THE AGE OF BRONZE. 


Tus despctism of the last reign is proverbial. It was, however, 
pvegnant with events which have not only rendered our age an age of 
enlightenment ; but they have conduced to signalize it in a very eminent 
degree. True it is, “ the age of bronze” fostered that literature which 
was one day destined to destroy it. The literature of despotism, like 
our church pestilent-cant, and pulpit-hypocrisy, may not stand upon its 
own wickedness. Truth must be sought from a simple heart. It is 
impossible that we should discover it elsewhere. The learning of despot- 
ism consists of folly, ambition, and madness. Death is its bosom friend ; 
annihilation its polluted and final sanctuary. The chambers of Orus, and 
the burning brow of the adamantine divinity of heaven, have no charms 
for despotism. It shrinks, appalled, from both daylight and rational 
liberty. It turns with hatred, from unpretending patriotism; and 
affects to despise every true lover of his country. It presumes to de- 
nounce every independent principle of loyalty, and recklessly violates the 
first duty of practical humanity, by trampling on the laws which weremade 
to secure the general good, the peace and happiness of a free-born people. 
The intrusion of any popular voice was received with uncommon bitter- 
ness of exacerbation, and rewarded by a “ significant frown” from the 
highest quarter of tle state. ‘The very mention of the name of Henry 
Brougham was said to have more than once deprived the wearer of the 
crown of England of sleep,—not to say sweet sleep. Good and reflecting 
men will not marvel at what has been writ. They who have, through 
the noiseless loopholes of retreat, watched the progress of concurrent 
events, are more than prepared to hear what the historian shall write 
on the truth-telling page of history. 

It is no less a singular than an afflicting fact, that the reign which was 
so hypocritically celebrated as the climax of warlike and literary splen- 
dour, but which has always appeared to us to have been the consumma- 
tion of all that was terrible to human tenderness and the best interests of 
humanity, should have been sovereignised by a vain, dissolute, and ig- 
noble national magistrate. 

Talent appears, in those days of private and public abominations, 
to have been robbed of its conscious elevation in the scale of society, and 
of its undoubted claims to respect, if not deference, from both the King 
and his Ministers. Talent and independence, which almost invariably 
walk hand in hand, were invariably at a discount. whilst the Jerry 
Sneaks of both Oxford and Cambridge ever found a ready way to the 
imperial smile of valetudinarian decrepitude and irrecoverable debauchery. 


“ Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war? 
* The Roman Cesars and the Grecian chiefs, 
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‘The boast of story ? where the hot-brain’d youth 
“* Who the tiara at his pleasure tore, 

*‘ From kings of all the then discovered globe, 

‘‘ And cried, forsooth, because his arm was ham per'd, 
‘«‘ And had not room enough to do its work ? 

* Alas! how slim, dishonourably slim, 

** And cramm’d into a space we blush to name ! 
“Proud royalty ! how alter’d in thy looks! 

«* Tlow blank the features, and how wan thy hue! 
“Son of the morning, whither art thou gone ? 

“* Where hast thou hid thy many-spangled head, 
‘¢ And the majestic menace of thine eyes, 

“ Felt from afar ?” 


When splendid talent suffers itself to be deprived of that noble eleva- 
tion, of which it isreasonably proud—robbed of the erectness and giantry 
of its manhood, which is its noblest attribute, and best concomitant ; it 
is high time the nation to which it belongs, should suspect the purity 
of its motives, and the bent of its calamitous, if not pestiferous inclina- 
tions. In the last reign we had some independent, many good and 
literate men. The belles lettres are said to have flourished exceedingly. 
The mild and unostentatious philosophy of Bentham ; the sublime fer- 
vour of Reginald Heber: the simplicity of Crabbe ; the lofty, but 
satanised spirit of Byron; the wonderful powers of Scott; the attic 
mind of Mackintosh ; the patriotic purity of Carrington; all these, with 
a brilliant exception or two, should seem to have been confounded by a 
disgusting servility. It appears to us, as if the resplendent genius 
of man were laid prostrate at the foot of that shrine where sat the 
Tyrant Gentleman of the age, which he manifestly disgraced, who 
practised the duplicity and corruption of courts, without their amenity 
of manners, and entailed upon his people the awful responsibility of 
wars, that he might bask for a short hour beneath the sunshine of 
national glory. 

The highest praise the impartial historian can award him amounts 
to nothing; nay, less than nothing. He supported the stage-trick 
of royalty with more than usual sagacity, if not intellectual powers ; 
but it is surely painful to contemplate any character more odious and 
despicable than that of a First Magistrate having become a bloated liber- 
tine, who, under the frown of a civil-list female, or a pluralist priest, 
signs the warrant for the execution of a malefactor, or the mandate that 
is to murder industrious citizens—lays waste a populated town or village 
—to create in the bosoms of mothers all the agonies of despair; in the 
minds and apprehensions of orphans all the horrors of indescribable de- 
solation ! 

True courage, manly fortitude, is ever found displaying itself on, as 
well as round about, thethrone. It bas been said that ‘‘ heroism” itself 
possesses a splendour that in great measure apologises for its want of 
moderation—or, in other words, its manifold excesses. But what ex- 
cuse shall be urged for him who, from the giddy summits of ideal se- 
curity, sanctions an order for the massacre of the inhabitants of Scio, 
or impels a Castlereagh to apply the knife to his jugular vein? 

It is well for the English nation that a ‘‘ change has come o'er the 
shadow of its dream.’ William the Fourth will live and die in the 
hearts of his people. Was ‘ Reform” necessary? QO. 
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I now turn from the sanguinary triumphs I have been attempting to 
describe to scenes of a less active, but scarcely less wondrous description ; 
I mean those in which, in the midst of danger and anarchy, a provincial 
government was suddenly organised ; established order called into exis- 
tence from the elements of the wildest confusion ; and the dynasty of 
one of the most powerful monarchs in the world, overthrown with a ra- 
pidity almost unequalled in history. 

To put the reader fully in possession of this part of the — I 
must return to my narrativ e. On the morning of Wednesday, I stated 
in a preceding ‘‘ paper,” that a meeting of several of the deputies had 
taken place, to consider the measures necessary for them to adopt under 
the circumstances in which they were now placed by the obnoxious 
ordinances. 

These gentlemen held subsequent mectings on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and on the latter day put forth a solemn Protest against the legality 
of this audacious attempt of the Ministry against the ‘Tights of election 
and the freedom of the press, declaring that they still considered them- 
selves the legitimate representatives of the people. It was at the man- 
sion of M. Laffitte, the banker, that this Protest was agreed upon. It 
was signed by most of theDeputies resident inParis,but the absence of some 
well-known names gaye rise at the moment, and also subsequently, to 
considerable remark. Among the signatures appeared the name of one 
never backward when the cause of liberty demands his aid, that of the 
venerable Lafayette. This genuine patriot was now called upon, not 
only by his brother Deputies, but by the unanimous voice of the capital, 
to become the head of a Provisional Government, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nationgl Guards. 

These important, and at this moment most dangerous posts, the vete- 
ran patriot of 1789 did not for a moment hesitate to accept, and having 
hastily written a proclamation, announcing his acceptation of the com- 
mand, which concluded with the following cheering sentence, ‘‘ Liberty 
shall triumph, or we will all perish together, ‘he set out from M, Laf- 
fitte’s, to assume his functions at the Hotel de Ville. The General 

was escorted by a large body of the National Guards, and followed by 
thousands of his Slow. citizens, amid whose acclamations, and the 
roar of cannon and musketry from the neighbourhood of the Lou- 
vre, where the conflict was raging with unabated violence, he was in- 
stalled in his great office. General Gerard and the Duke de Choiseul 
were appointed to co-operate with Lafayette in the government at this 
momentous crisis, but the nomination of that respectable nobleman M. de 
Choiseul was not acted upon. Other members were afterwards added to 
the Provisional Administration, as will be subsequently explained. But 
we must now proceed to put our readers in possession of the public do- 
cuments and immediate operations of this Provisional Government, 
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which, with a courage truly Roman, and a conviction that at such a mo- 
ment neutrality was a crime, because vacillation might be fatal, grasped 
with an untrembling hand the reins of authority—Trepidantem protegit 
urbem. Acting on this principle, ‘‘ Salus populi suprema lex,” they in- 
stantly adopted those firm and decisive measures which we are about to 
record ; measures that, in the glowing language of Demosthenes, ‘have 
caused the danger that hung over the city to pass from it as a cloud ;” 
measures that reinstated tranquillity, security, and happiness,—those 
golden fruits of a constitutional freedom, their legitimate and parent 
stock. The principal and prominent acts of the temporary Government 
will best be understood by a perusal of those documents through which 
they were promulgated. These authentic papers will be matter of future 
history, and we give them a place in our memoir, on account of the great 
interest they must command. ‘They paint in the most forcible language 
the then very critical state of Paris, and the feelings of the legislative 
authorities at this awful moment :— 


** BRAVE CITIZENS OF PARIS. 


Your conduct during these days of disaster is above all praise. While 
Charles X. abandoned his capital, and gave you up to gendarmes and 
Swiss, you defended your homes with a courage truly heroic. Let us 
but persevere and redouble our ardour ; let us put forth a few more efforts, 
and your enemies will be overcome. A general panic has already taken 
possession of them. We have stopped the courier they had despatched to 
Dijon for reinforcements, and to command the Duchess d’Angouléme not 
to return. A Provisional Government is established—three most hon- 
ourable citizens have undertaken its important functions. These are 
Messrs. Lafayette, Choiseul, and Gerard, in whom you will find courage, 
firmness, and prudence. ‘This day will put an end to all your anxieties, 
and crown you with glory. ‘* Les Deputes pe La France.” 

** July 29th. 


The first public document of General Lafayette appeared as follows, 
on the morning of Friday :— 


** DEAR FELLOW-CITIZENS AND BRAVE COMRADES. 


‘‘The confidence of the people of Paris has once more called me to 
the command of the public forees. I accept with devotedness and joy 
the duties entrusted to me, and, as in 1789, I feel myself strongly sup- 
ported hy the approbation of my honourable colleagues now in Paris. I 
make no profession of my principles—they are already well known. The 
conduct of the population of Paris during the last days of trial has made 
me still more than ever proud of being at their head. Liberty shall 
triumph, or we will all perish together ! ‘ 

* Vive la Liberte! Vive la Patric! 
July 29. ‘“* LAFAYETTE.” 
‘STAFF OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 


** Gen, Lafayette informs the Mayors and Members of the Municipal 
Committee of the different Arrondissements that he has accepted the chief 
command of the National Guards, which had been assigned him by the 
public wish, and with which he has just been inyested unanimously by 
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the Deputies assembled at the house of M. Laffitte. He invites the May- 
ors and Committees of each Arrondissement to send an officer to receive 
the General’s orders at the Hotel de Ville, whither he is about to proceed 
to await their arrival. 
‘* By order of Gen. Lafayette, 
‘July 29.” ‘* His Aid-de-Camp, Beauvais Poque.”’ 





** ORDER OF THE DAY. 


“The eeaeral commanding in chief, on issuing this his first Order of 
the Day, cannot refrain from expressing his admiration of the patriotic, 
courageous, and devoted conduct of the population of Paris. They won 
their freedom in 1789, and France will owe them the same obligation 
in 1830. The Commander-in-Chief considers it a cause for great satis- 
faction to the Capital and himself, that he is aided by the co-operation 
and counsel of General Gerard, whose name alone promises every thing 
for France, and for all Europe, but towards whom the General-in-Chief 
feels bound to express his personal gratitude for his conduct towards his 
old friend on this important occasion. The generous conduct of the 
citizens of the capital is a sufficient guarantee that they will maintain 
that which they have conquered, but the necessary repose must be united 
with the noble efforts which the country and the cause of liberty still re- 
quire from them. The Commander-in-Chief is therefore occupied in 
regulating the duty‘in such manner that a part only of the citizens need 
be under arms on each day. Orders in this respect will be published. 

“July 29.” 

These were immediately succeeded by the three following proclama- 
tions : — 

*€ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 

“General Lafayette has been to-day, as he was in 1789, nominated 
General-in-Chief of the National Guards. Count Alexander dela Borde, 
one of the Deputies, resumes his functions as Chief of the Staff. M. Au- 
dry de Puyraveau, merchant, another Deputy, has been appointed by the 
General-in-Chief to be his first Aid-de-Camp. To Arms! to Arms! 
brave citizens of Paris! To Arms, ve National Guards. We call upon 
you in the name of the nation. ‘The women are invited to make up tri- 
coloured cockades, the only national cclour. 


-_—— 





“The National Guards of Paris are re-established. 

“The colonels and officers are invited to re-organize immediately the 
service of the National Guards. The sub-officers and privates should be 
ready to muster at the first beat of the drum. In the mean time they 
are requested to meet at the residences of the officers and sub-ofticers of 
their former companies, and to enter their names upon the roll. Itis im- 
portant to re-establish good order, and the municipal commission of Paris 
rely upon the accustomed zeal of the National Guards in favour of liberty 
and public order. ‘The colonels, or in their absence the chiefs of battal- 
ions, are requested to present themselves immediately at the Hotel de 
Ville, to consult upon the first steps to be taken for the good of the service. 

**This 29th of July. (Signed) “« LAFAYETTE. 
A true copy, etc.” “* ZIMMER.” 
‘The companies of the National Guards will continue their formation 
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so happily commenced. An officer from every legion is to be sent im- 
mediately to the Hotel de Ville for orders. 

«The different armed corps will receive orders from head-quarters, or 
are to apply there for them. 

«« All persons are expressly forbidden, in the name of good order and 
the public safety, to fire off their arms upon any other occasion than for 
the defence rendered necessary by the most outrageous aggression upon 
the public peace and liberty.” 





** ORDER OF THE DAY. 


«‘ T.et the means of defence be organised in each legion, and let com- 
munications be established, so that the weakest points may be most 
strongly guarded. Leta reserve be made from such of the legions as 
are least in danger, and be formed of a moiety of the disposable force, 
and let the abandoned barracks be as much as possible re-established. 
Let them be put into relation with the environs, so that no person may 
be permitted to pass beyond the barriers without a permission from the 
Commander-in Chief, or from the commission of government. Let a 
daily return be made to head-quarters of the numbers of each legion, the 
state of the arms and ammunition. The commandant renews his order 
to the commanders of legions for them to send daily an officer with 25 
men to form the guard at head-quarters. There shall be established at 
head-quarters a body of 25 young men, to be employed in carrying out 
orders, and who shall be distinguished by a badge on the arm. 

‘‘ From the Hotel de Ville, this 29th July. LAFAYETTE.” 


General Dubourg, who in the anarchy which reigned during this morn- 
ing, had been momentarily invested with, or had assumed, the command 
of the citizens, and was afterwards admitted to a temporary command 
under the provisional government, issued the following proclamations :— 


** FELLOW CITIZENS. 


“You have by universal acclamation elected me to be your general. 
I will prove myself worthy of the noble National Guards of Paris. We 
fight for our laws and liberty. Fellow-citizens! triumph is certain. I 
entreat your obedience to the commands of your chiefs. Troops of the 
line have already surrendered, and some of the regiments of the royal 
guards are ready to do the same. ‘The traitors who have excited this 
civil war, and have conceived that they might with impunity massacre 
the people, will be compelled to render an account before the tribunals for 
their violation of the Jaws and for their sanguinary plots. 

‘From head-quarters on the Place de la Bourse, which is the general 
rendezvous, this 29th July. ‘*GENERAL Dusoura.” 


** ORDER OF THE DAY. 


‘** The authorities, who derived their title from the charter, have torn 
it to pieces, pronounced their own condemnation, and abandoned all their 
posts ; all good citizens have now only to follow the dictates of their own 
courage and conscience. The people have taken up arms; they have 
maintained order, and are on the point of reconquering all their rights ; 
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but organization is still called for in every direction. To obtain it, it is 
earnestly desired : 

‘1, That the deputies of the departments assembled at Paris, will im- 
mediately proceed to the Hotel de Ville, which is become the centre of 
organization, there to consult on the measures to be taken. 

‘©2. That the mayors of Paris do immediately repair to their respec- 
tive mayoralties to wait the instructions that will be sent to them for the 
maintenance of order, and the defence of persons and property. 

«3. That each of the mayors will send one of his deputies to the 
Hotel de Ville to join in forming a commission to deliberate upon the 
interests of Paris. 

“4, The members of the definitive bureaus of the colleges of Paris 
at the last elections, will meet at the chief places of their respective 
mayories, to form together with the mayors a permanent council. 

“5. The deputies of Paris are specially invited, in the name of the 
duties imposed upon them by their nomination by their fellow citizens, 
to proceed immediately to the Hotel de Ville. 

«© 6. All persons employed at the prefecture are required to repair to 
their posts to execute the orders of their superiors. 

*©7, The legions of the National Guards will muster in their respec- 
tive arrondissements, in order that they may, by the usual measures, 


protect persons and property. ‘“ For the provisional government. 
‘* By order of Genearl Dusovure, “J. Baup. 
‘* Hotel de Ville, 29th July. ——-— ** Colonel Zimmer.” 


The reader may conceive the effect of these inspiriting documents upon 
the public mind,—harassed by the most frightful suspense, and hourly 
agitated by reports of disaster and defeat. Until this period, the inhabi- 
tants of Paris had not permitted themselves to hope that their resistance 
could be attended with a triumph so complete. But the name of Lafay- 
ette and his patriot associates gave a promise of success, of peace, order, 
and security, which tranquillised the most timid, and gave new courage 
to the bold. Crowds surrounded every placard, and they were every 
where read with transports of joy. | 

Previous to the formation of the provisional government, an attempt 
at accommodation with the King was made on the part of the Deputies, 
who had again assembled in the morning, at the house of M. Laffitte. 
A deputation, consisting of General Gerard, Count de Lobau, and 
Messrs. Laffitte, Casimir Perier, and Mauguin, proceeded, amidst the fire 
of musketry, to treat with the Duke de Raguse, at the chateau of the 
Tuileries. M. Laffitte represented in glowing language the deplorable 
state of the capital, blood flowing in all directions, and the report of 
musketry heard in every quarter as in a city taken by assault ; and in the 
name of the assembled deputies of France, declared the marshal personally 
responsible for the fatal consequences of so lamentable an event. The 
marshal replied —“ military honour is obedience.” ‘‘ And civil honour,” 
rejoined M. Laffitte, ‘‘is not to massacre the citizens.” The marshal 


then said :—*‘ But, gentlemen, what are the conditions you propose ?” 
The answer was :—‘‘ Without reckoning too much upon our influence, we 
believe we may reply that every thing will be restored to order upon the 
following conditions :—the repeal of the illegal ordinances of July 25; 
the dismissal of ministers; and the convocation of the chambers on the 
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3d of August.” ‘The marshal admitted that, as a citizen, he might not 
disapprove, but even participate in the opinions of the deputies; never- 
theless, as an officer, he had received his orders, and would execute them ; 
he would, however, engage to lay the propositions before the King, 
in the space of half an hour. ‘‘ But, moreover, gentlemen,” added the 
marshal, ‘‘if you wish to have a conference on this subject with the 
Prince de Polignac, he is at hand, and I will go and ask him if ‘he can 
receive you.” In a quarter ofan hour the marshal returned, and inform- 
ed the deputies that the Prince considered thet the nature of the conditions 
proposed rendered a conference useless. ‘ There is then a civil war,” 
answered M. Laffitte. The marshal bowed, and the deputies withdrew. 

It would appear, however, that the conditions thus peremptorily re- 
jected by the President of the Council, were not so unpalatable to his 
master, for, on the same evening, the Marquis de Pastoret, Chancellor of 
France, M. de Semonville, grand referendary, and the Count d’Agnault, 
a peer of France, arrived at the Hotel de Ville, to announce that his 
majesty,had appointed the Duke de Mortemart to the post held by Polig- 
nac, and to declare that he would accept any ministry he might select, 
and withdraw the fatal ordinances;—but that which would have been 
accepted in the morning with gratitude, it was now too late to offer, 
and the reign of Charles the ‘Tenth had, from that moment, virtually 
closed. 

There are many other brilliant exploits conjoined with this brief era 
of prodigies, but of a minor and less important character : among which 
may be named, the storming of the archbishop’s palace, and gallant 
attacks upon several strongly-guarded public buildings; but, asthese affairs 
are more or less connected with anecdotes of personal prowess and 
traits of individual magnanimity, an account of them will be reserved 
for a subsequent part of our narrative.—At four o’clock on the evening 
of this glorious day, the awful question of victory might be said to be 
decided, and the battle won. At this triumphant moment, we might, 
without a solecism, affirm that the Parisians had taken Paris! Words 
of brief but most portentous import, involving no less a consequence than 
this, whether that city, the emporium of such treasures of science and 
chefs d’wuvre of art, a city so heroically rescued from the grasp of 
tyranny by its inhabitants, should, henceforward, be tenanted by free- 
men or by slaves. 

We will now proceed to give a rapid sketch of the aspect, crest-fallen 
and forlorn, which the troops exhibited at this particular moment. 
Three days of fatigue and privation, of peril and of havoc, had consum- 
mated their work. Of all that formidable array of splendour and of 
strength, of pomp and of power, nothing but a wreck remained. These 
brave, but misguided victims of an authority both insolent and imbecile, 
were broken down and frittered into numerous small parties of fugitives, 
presenting motley groups, composed of fragments of different regiments 
whom chance or accident had thrown together ; many of these fugitives 
were without arms or equipments, and many more in disguise, but all 
of them in full, but disorderly retreat, occupied by one solitary hope, 
and actuated but by one consideration, the preservation of their lives. 
This hope was realized! and it was a spectacle most exhilarating to the 
best feelings of our nature, to observe, that the moment these brave but 
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unfortunate men had ceased to be an object of fear, they had also ceased 
to be an object of vengeance. The valour that had effected their defeat, 
was a sure and certain guarantee that such courage would be accom- 
panied with clemency. It would seem that this great and magnanimous 
people, though left to the sole impulse of their own generous hearts, 
had already prejudged all the circumstances of their case, and, even in 
the tufmultuous mement of victory, had unanimously decided for mercy. 

The principal body of that confused mass, which once formed an army, 
took the direction of the road to St. Cloud, and if the slightest spark 
of hope still remained in any of the adherents of the Court, it must have 
been extinguished by the silent tale of total discomfiture, so visible in 
the forlorn appearance of this shattered band. ‘Their march, or rather 
their flight, was retarded at times by the feeble resistance of their rear- 
guard, occasionally facing about, and keeping up a desultory fire, re- 
turned with vivacity by the people, who harassed their flanks, and con- 
tinued their pursuit as far as the barrier of the Etoile. Cuirassiers 
mingled with the gendarmes de cliasse, officers grouped with privates, 

trumpeters and drummers thronged in by dragoons and lancers, some 
dismounted, others on horses jaded or bleeding, portions of regiments 
of the line mixed up with the etd but disordered trappings of the 
garde royale; some fainting and breathless from exhaustion, others 
tendering their feeble help to the wounded; the flashes of musketry 
piercing, atintervals, through the heavy cloud of dust that envelopedthem ; 
the triumphant acclamations of the people ; the melancholy and dejected 
air of the vanquished, formed altogether a moving picture, which the 
imagination may conceive, but a true idea of which can be formed only 
by those by whom it was witnessed. By degrees, and in proportion as 
the knowledge began to diffuse itself, that quarter would be granted to 
all that surrendered themselves, this multitudinous and motley mass con- 
tinued to experience, at almost every step, a diminution of its numbers. 
Already, in various quarters of Paris, whole bodies of troops, of all arms 
and svereieteonn, had thrown themselves, with joint acclaim, into the 
ranks of the people; and it was evident, that the fraternisation of the 
whole army, and their adoption of the popular cause, was at hand. 

Already mutual embraces, and tears of joy and rapture, certain omens 
of the triumph of liberty, were exchanging and exchanged. At this 
moment of generous enthusiasm, hands were joined ia the grasp of friend- 
ship and love, that had, but a moment before, been engaged in the work 
of mutual carnage and destruction. 

Hurried away by the current of events, so animating from the uni- 
form success that attended them, we have not, hitherto, noticed the 
proceedings of that infatuated family, whose fatal obstinacy gave rise to 
these scenes of blood. By the culpable silence of those around him, we 
must charitably hope, that the monarch, on his tottering throne, was not 
aware of the dreadful slaughter which rendered Paris, on the Wednes- 
day, a vast and reeking charnel-house. Those who best knew, in private 
life, the deposed monarch, testify to the kindness of his natural disposi- 
tion: but, surrounded by ‘‘ the curst ungodliness of zeal,” his native 
benevolence was converted into the rigidity of despotism, and, while his 
subjects were falling in every volley, he was calmly pursuing the plea- 
sures of the chase. Far different were the sensations of the amiable 
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Duchess de Berry on that eventful day. She was universally beloved 


by the Parisians ; her numerous charities, and the innocent gaiety of her 
disposition, had endeared her to allclasses. With feelings that amounted 
to agony, she distinctly heard the volleying musketry, the booming of 
the artillery, which rung alike the knell of many a brave citizen, and 
of her maternal hope of seeing her offspring on the most brilliant throne 
of Europe. Unable any longer to endure the torture of suspense, she 
mounted one of the towers of St. Cloud, and clearly distinguished, by 
the aid of a telescope, the tri-coloured flag on the public edifices of the 
city. Struck with consternation, she descended, embraced her children, 
bedewed them with a mother’s tears, and vowed never to be separated 
from them. On the return of the King from the chase, the last that the 
roval domains of France afforded him, she threw herself at his feet, and 
implored him, in terms the most energetic, while it was yet time, to 
change his resolution, if not for the sake of humanity, at least, that he 
might not, for ever, destroy the splendid destiny that awaited her son. 
The misguided monarch received her very coldly at first; but, when he 
had heard her pleadings, told her that she was a fool, bid her busy her- 
self about her ball-dresses, while he, an indignant monarch, punished an 
ungrateful people. 

At this period, not a doubt of the ultimate success of the royal cause 
could be entertained by the inhabitants of the Court. The very sup- 
position, that nearly twenty thousand of the finest troops in Europe 
could be beaten by a mob of citizens, hastily collected, and without 
arms, was scouted as ridiculous ;—and, although on the very verge of 
fate, a calm reigned over the palace of St. Cloud: its inhabitants were 
fully persuaded that the morrow would restore tranquillity to the city, 
and then for the work of vengeance? The arrest of many eminent men 
was decreed, and a council of war summoned, to speedily extirpate the 
political heresy of many of the liberal peers, the editors of the journals, 
who had so nobly signed their protest against the Ordinances, and those 
fearless judges, Messrs. De Belleyme and Genneron, who, from the 
judicial seat of their respective tribunals, had pronounced their illegality. 
Musketry and the guillotine were to be the instruments of vengeance ; 
and dreadful would have been the fate of the proscribed, had not the 
valour of their fellow-citizens rendered the designs of arbitrary power 
unavailable. Various and conflicting accounts reached the palace on 
the morning of Thursday. The mingled roar of musketry and artillery 
was more tremendous than on the preceding day. Nature had not gar- 
nished the visible horison witha cloud; thesun shone with splendid radiance 
in the blue serene, but over the city, at a low elevation, hung a sulphureous 
canopy, which appeared like a funeral pall. To the inhabitants of the 
surrounding heights, it must have had the appearance of a volcano, sud- 
denly throwing up its columns of smoke over the edifices it was about 
to overwhelm. At last arrived the Duke of Ragusa, the master execu 
tioner, to whom the work of slaughter had been confided, pale and breath+ 
less. Reports had preceded him, and he found all in consternation. 
The Duke of Angouléme, equally weak in adversity as heedless in pros- 
perity, was reviewing the troops on his arrival; he had more the air of 
a suppliant for protection, than the heir apparent to a crown, in the 
presence of his soldiery. Not a cry of loyalty to his cause was uttered, 
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to raise his drooping spirits, and the stolidity of consternation pervaded 
every rank. On his return, he met the Duke of Ragusa, and the follow- 
ing singular scene took place. ‘The Marshal recounted his discomfiture, 
but was rudely interrupted by the Dauphin exclaiming, ‘‘ You promised 
to hold out fifteen days, and here you are; you have betrayed us, as you 
did the city of Paris before. Do you know to whom you speak ? ” The dis- 
concerted Marshal answered, ‘To the Dauphin.” ‘* The King has made 
me Generalissimo of the Army,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ and in that quality 
I declare you to be a traitor.” ‘Then turning to a garde du corps, he 
ordered him to take the Marshal’s sword. However, snatching it him- 
self, he endeavoured to break it on the pommel of his saddle: the steel 
resisted, and the Dauphin wounded his hand. He, thereupon, ordered 
the Marshal into arrest._-When the King was informed of this rude 
and absurd conduct, he was much annoyed. Marmont was the only 
man of military talent who remained attached to the Court. However, 
not to disgrace his son in the eyes of the army, he ordered the Marshal’s 
arrest to expire at the end of four hours, and invited him to dine at the 
royal table. His cover was placed, but the indignant and ill-treated 
officer did not attend. All was now confusion ; a council was hastily 
called, and the blinded monarch proposed to abdicate in favour of the 
Dauphin, who was in vain sought after for some period. He was at 
last discovered, in the Hall of the Baths, whither he had repaired, in 
consequence of a letter received from the Duchess, announcing that she 
should arrive at eight that evening, and ordering a bath to be prepared. 
It was then resolved by the council to place themselves in communica- 
tion with M. Chateaubriand, whom they supposed to have some influence 
with the people. Some letters pass¢ d, but nothing arose from this 
attempt at negotiation. It was then finally resolv od to dispatch the 
Duke of Mortemart with offers to the Provisional Gov ernment, announ- 
cing, that the obnoxious ordinances would be withdrawn, the ministry 
changed, and every-thing placed upon its ancient footing; also giving 
him full powers to of! ler , not 7 the King’s abdication, but that of the 
Dauphin, in favour of the Duke of Bordeaux, if found to be requisite. 
«‘ Let us,” said the fallen sovereign, ‘‘ preserve a remnant of the mon- 
archy in the family.” Embarrassed by the scrious responsibility of this 
mission, the duke requested a written authorisation, but the King quieted 
his scruples by assuring him upon the faith of a gentleman and a chris- 
tian, that he would not, in any manner whatever, break through the en- 
gagements that might be made in his name. It i is difficult to describe 
the profound stupor and melancholy into which the late events had 
thrown the King; when told by M. Coetlosquet that he had seen the 
capture of the Tuileries with his own eyes, he replied, ‘‘ It is not true.’ 
The Dauphin still asserted that the royal cause had been betrayed by 
the Duke of Ragusa. As the reports became more and more unsatisfac- 
tory, the anger ‘a the King increased to a degree of fury. He seized a 
pen, issued an order declaring the Duke of O: : ee a traitor to his coun- 
try, and ordered a party to proceed to his country residence at Neuilly, 
and to make him a prisoner ; enjoining, at the same time, all his faithful 
subjects to rally around him. This order, however, it was found impos- 
sible to obey, the inhabitants of the adjoining villages having already 
taken up arms in the national cause, —Still further enraged at the : safety 
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of his intended victim, and information reaching him of the heroic part 
taken by the young gentlemen of the Polytechnic School, he launched 
forth an Ordinance, ordering its dissolution. This was the last degree of 
infatuated imbecility; and, like many which preceded it, was more the 
subject of contempt than obedience. By this time the Duke of Morte- 
mart had returned from his important mission, with a countenance that 
announced the worst. It appeared that, on repeating the concessions of 
which he was the bearer to General Lafayette, that staunch patriot of 
other times returned for answer, in presence of his assembled staff and 
officers, that ‘‘ He was only called to head the National Guards, for the 
preservation of public safety, and had no authority whatever to treat with 
His Majesty.” 

How gladly would now the terms, proposed in the morning, by M. 
Laffitte and the deputation to the Duke of Ragusa during the murderous 
slaughter, and contemptuously refused by Polignac, have been accepted ! 
but the bour was past—victory on all sides rested with the people. At 
the expense of their life-blood they had torn the sceptre from the be- 
sotted family, who had abused its power, and precautions were now to 
be taken that a conquest so dearly obtained, should not be rendered futile 
by the arts of diplomacy. The people generously did not ask indemnity, 
or vengeance for the past, but they demanded security for the future. 
Taught by experience, that even the charter might be explained, by artful 
and designing men, to be hostile to their liberties, that the solemnities of 
an oath might be broken at pleasure, they determined that sovereign 
power should no more revert into the hands which had so arrogantly 
abused it ; and nothing less than a total abdication was the general cry. 
Hope, however, had not yet abandoned the court: another messenger 
was dispatched by Charles to the Provisional Government, demanding an 
explicit reply to the offer of concession he had made. General Lafayette 
returned the following note :-— 

‘‘An explicit answer is requested of me upon the situation of the 
Royal Family since their last aggression upon the public liberties, and 
the victory gained by the citizens of Paris. I will give it frankly. My 
answer is, that reconciliation is impossible, and that the Royal family 
have ceased to reign. “* LAFAYETTE.” 

About this period the Duchess of Angouléme arrived at St. Cloud. 
Her determined and masculine mind is known to have had great influence 
over the whole of the late royal family. After hearing the particulars, 
and learning from the state of the troops, and the preparations made for 
their reception in Paris, that any farther attack on the city was hopeless, 
she proposed, with what soldiers still remained, and whose ranks were 
hourly thinned by desertion, to retire behind the Loire, and foment a 
counter revolution in La Vendée. ‘Their deliberation was, however, cut 
short by intelligence of the approach of large bodies of the National 
Guard and the populace of Paris, upon which preparations were made to 
abandon the palace; and, late in the night, this culpably obstinate family, 
to whom former exile and adversity had given no lesson, once more left 
the palace of their’ancestors on their melancholy pilgrimage—‘ The 
world before them where to choose their place of rest, and Providence 
their guide.” 

The Dauphin did not leave until the next day at ten o'clock, in a car- 
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riage drawn by six horses, and followed by nine pieces of artillery, with 
their caissons. The Duke of Ragusa, who had been reconciled to the 
prince, seuunted on aspirited bay charger, with a scarlet velvet saddle, 
and in the splendid uniform of a Marshal of France, rode by the door of 
the carriage. The Ist regiment of infantry of the Garde Roy ale, some 
of the Gendarmerie d’élite, and the scattered remains of the Lancers of 
the Guard, followed. The regiments under the command of General 
Bordesoult, stationed at Versailles, refused to march; the general him- 
self, nevertheless , joined the melancholy cortége. The chateau was in- 
stantly taken possession of by the popular fosen. 

The only ministers who accompanied the royal family were M. Mon- 
thel and Capelle. The other five had disperse ‘d, each to seek his indivi- 
dual safety. 

Previous to the departure of the troops, those who had suffered defeat 
in Paris, and were encamped in the Bois de Boulogne, had refused to 
assist in any movement contemplated against the people. A deputation 
of officers of the line and pupils of the Polytechnic School had waited 
upon the officers of the Royal Guard, and requested their co-operation. 
These gallant men answ ered, that they were decided not to carry arms 
in the cause of tvranny against their fcllow-citizens, but that until they 
were released from their nails. they could not unite with their br ethren 
in Paris. Dreadful to relate, the evening previous to the departure from 
the palace, a number of soldiers of the royal guard who had cried Vive la 
Charte ! were shot, and buried in the par k of St. Cloud. It is said that 
the number of thes: victims to the frenzy of despotism amounted to 
twenty-eight. ‘This, if it be true, was an act of cold-blooded assassina- 
tion, for which the Duke of Angouléme, as Generalissimo of the Army, 
must be responsible. 

By easy stages, and at a foot-pace, the lugubrious and silent procession 
reached Rambouillet, a smal! town about twenty- eight miles from Paris, 
where they seemed determined to makea stand, and to obtain, by a show 
of resistance, the best terms possible. On his first arrival at Rambouillet, 
the King sent to the Duke of Orleans, who had been called upon unani- 
mously to assume the office of Licutenant-General of the Kingdom, an 
unqualified abdication ; requesting, at the same time, a million of francs 
in gold, and a safeguard to protect him on his passage to Cherbourg, 
where he intended to embark for a foreign country. (This important 
fact will hereafter appear, when I resume my account of the proceed- 
ings in Paris—I am here co mpell ed a little to anticipate, in order to 
render the narrative clear.) he abdication was evidently dictated by 
the fears of the King for his persor nal safety, as intelligence hourly reached 
him that, as his ordinances arrived at the most remote towns and vil- 
lages, no other stimulus was necessary to call into life the national fi ig, 
and the tri-coloured cockade, even long before the events of Paris were 
known. La Vendée, the most unenlightened province of France, and 
the supposed very focus of loyalty, display ed instantly the ensign of revolt. 
The citizens of every town which led to the coast were under arms, and 
the national guards of Rouen, Bolbec, and Elbcuf, were marching upon 
Paris, and in the rear of his little army, not amounting to 3000 men. 
With equal alacrity and generosity the provisional government imme- 
diately deputed, as a safeguard, the five following commissioners, of the 
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highest respectability in their different classes of society, the Duke of 
Coigny, M. Odillon-Barrot, M. de Schonnen, M. Jacqueminot, and 
Marshal Maison, sending four millions of francs instead of the one de- 
manded, but requiring at the same time the surrender of the crown dia- 
monds, which although an heir-loom of the kingdom, the royal fugitive 
had thought proper to carry off. As if, however, this vacillating mo- 
narch was determined to give one more proof to Europe of his want of 
faith, or pitiable weakness in yiclding to the pernicious counscls of those 
around him, what was the surprise of the commissioyers, on arriving at 
Rambouillet, at being refused admittance to the royal presence, although 
one million of the gold they had brought, and perhaps with too much 
confidence sent into the coffers of the king, was retained! Evil coun. 
sellors, it is to be supposed, had becn at work during the few hours that 
intervened between the abdication of the already deposed monarch and 
the arrival of the commissioners. It is reported, that the only man in 
the family, as the late emperor was used to call the Duchess of Angeou- 
leme, had insisted upon the king’s putting a good face on the matter, 
and probably, by this means, gaining better terms, and the assurance of 
a magnificent pension during his exile. ‘This was eagerly seconded by 
the numerous courtiers and placemen who formed the court, who spoke 
of each retaining, by such a stipulation, his rank and salary. Another 
plan was proposed, which I only mention for its absurdity, and as in- 
dicative of the criminal ignorance of the rulers of the nation. The 
Duchess asserted that twenty thousand troops remained faithful to the 
royal cause on the frontiers of the kingdom; that those, united to the 
little army that followed their fate, might take possession of Montmartre, 
and establish there a battery of fifty mortars. She assured them that 
the present insurrection was by no means general, but was only caused by 
the manufacturers of the Chaussée d’Antin, who had discharged their 
workmen. Her project was to proclaim the dauphin king, to make all 
other concessions but the liberty of the press, and then to offer to the 
provisional government the alternative of submission, or of sceing fifty 
thousand bombs thrown into the quarters of the Palais Royal, and the 
Chausée d’Antin, the hot-bed of the revolt. As to the inhabitants of 
the Faubourgs, they would be friendly to the royal cause, on promising 
them the pillage of these two rich quarters of the city. M. Despinois, 
de Guiche, and de Vassy, warmly supported this absurd plan, but a chief 
was wanting for this enterprise,—where was he to be found? The 
intended king was in such a state of abasement and confusion, that he 
could not utter two consecutive ideas. le observed on this proposal, 
however, with some degree of sagacity, ‘‘ That the population of Paris 
would roll barrels of powder into the plaster quarries of Montmartre, 
and blow himseJf and his camp into the air, which would not be very 
agreeable to either party.” This resolution therefore was dismissed ; 
and the only hope that remained to the court was, that, by abdicating in 
favour of the Duke of Bordeaux, a party might be formed, round which 
the royalists might rally. It was also known that a few among the peo- 
ple were for a republic: therefore, if time could be gained, a collision 
upon the form of government might ensue among the Parisians, and 
something at last turn up in their favour. 

That the wild and mischievous designs above described were enters 
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tained, after the desponding monarch had sent in his act of abdication, 
and the remains of the court were anxiously waiting the expected safe- 
guard and pecuniary supply, of both of which every passing hour more 
and more disclosed the necessity,—is said to have been wholly the work 
of the dauphiness, who had arrived at Rambouillet after her royal rela- 
tives. On being informed of the steps taken on the preceding evening, 
her fury knew no bounds. She protested, —nay, even swore, at the imbe- 
cility of the measures taken, and endeavoured, by every argument in her 
power, to persuade the king and her husband to make a stand, and at- 
tempt, at least, the projects above-mentioned, to reduce the Parisians to 
submission, The king did not dare to raise his eyes from the ground 
in her presence, and the dauphin was equally intimidated on the occasion. 
At this period the national commissioners arrived ; the king hesitated as 
to what steps he should pursue; the duchess ordered that they should 
not be admitted; the king acquiesced, and they were refused accordingly. 
After some written negotiation, it was resolved to permit the Duke de 
Coigny alone to have access to the royal presence. He was assured that 
many of the troops still remained faithful to the cause ; that some stipu- 
lations must be entered into for a pension to the retreating party, as 
many of the courtiers spoke of retaining their emoluments and rank ; 
and if these conditions were not granted, they talked in lofty terms of 
defending themselves at Rambouillet. The king at last determined to 
make a final effort, and transmitted the following letter, addressed to the 
Duke of Orleans, as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom :— 


** Rambouillet, August 2 


“Cousin,-—I am too deeply grieved at the evils which afflict, or 
which might menace my people, not to have sought for the means of 
preventing them. Ihave, therefore, formed the resolution of abdicating 
the crown in favour of my grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux. 

‘The Dauphin, who shares my sentiments, also renounces his rights 
in favour of his nephew. 

“In your capacity of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, you will 
therefore have to proclaim the accession of Henry V. to the crown. 
You will, moreover, take all the measures which concern you to regulate 
the forms of gov ernment during the minority of the new King. Here 
I confine myself to make these arrangements known ; it is a means of 
avoiding many more evils. 

** You will communicate my intentions to the diplomatic body; and 
will make known to me as soon as possible the proclamation by which 
my grandson will be acknowledged King, under the name of Henry V. 

““«T charge Lieutenant-General the Viscount de Froissac Latour to 
deliver to you this letter. He is directed to confer with you on the 
arrangements to be made in favour of the persons who have accom- 
panied me, as likewise on the suitable arrangements with regard to my- 
self and the rest of my family. 

«We will hereafter regulate the other measures which are consequent 
upon the change of reign. 

‘* T renew to you, cousin, the assurance of the sentiments with which 
I am your affectionate cousin. ‘“* CHARLES, 

‘* Lovis ANTOINE,” 
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On the morning (Tuesday) succeeding the return of the National 
‘ommissioners to the metropolis with the bearer of the foregoing letter, 
at eleven o’clock at night, the report of this last breach of faith flew 
about with astonishing ‘rapidity . The whole city groaned with indigna- 
tion, and long ere e General Lafayette could make “applic: ation to each of 
the twelve mayories for five hundred men, each which he did, twenty 
thousand were under arms, pressing with the utmost rapidity through 
every barrier which led to Rambouillet. Ev ery vehicle which plies for 
hire in the city and its environs, was engaged by the government. 
All felt that a rapid and numerous demonstration of force upon Ram- 
bouillet was necessary. It was known that in the rear of the royal party 
the citizens were firm in the cause of their country. Expresses were 
sent instantaneously to them to march upon tambouillet, while the 
Parisian army advanced upon it in front. No words can express the 
enthusiasm of all ranks; every horse and carriage was gladly tendered 
for the oe of the national troops ; the Citizen Guard of Havre, 
Bolbec, and Elbeuf, a very fine body of sea-faring men, although 
fatigued with re march of the day, for they had jus t arrived at Paris, 
eagerly joined their brother pat triots, and in a few hours from the return 
of the commissioners, the advanced guard was rapidly proceeding to the 
intended attack. The national army was placed under the command of 
General Pajol. Great was the consternation of the fugitive family, when 
intelligence reached them of the approach in front of this formidable 
column, which was increased on its march by the armed population of 
Versailles and Rouen, which they met on the road: the Dauphiness her- 
self trembled. The commissioners, who had returned with the national 
forces, preceded them to the chateau. Fear had now rendered this mis- 
guided family docile, and a fresh negotiation being opened, at the de- 
mand of M. Schonnen, the crown diamonds were surrendered, without 
any remark ; and “ boot and saddle” being’ sounded by the trumpets of 
the cavalry, at ten on the night of Tuesday, the 3d of August, having 
accepted the safeguard of the commissioners, they resumed their flicht. 
Such was the hesitation, however, previous to this ste p, that the commis- 
sioners were obliged to press upon them the inf rmation that another 
hour might be too late, and at last peremptorily to offer the alternative, 
either that they should proceed voluntarily to Cherbourg, or be con- 

ducted to Rochefort. 

Casting, it cannot be doubted, ‘a longing, lingering look behind,” 
as the chateau of their ancestors ior from their view, the cortege, 
much diminished in number, reached Chartres on the 4th, and after some 
rest proceeded to Dreux, where they slept. 
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tained, after the desponding monarch had sent in his act of abdication, 
and the remains of the court were anxiously waiting the expected safe- 
guard and pecuniary supply, of both of which every passing hour more 
and more disclosed the necessity,—is said to have been wholly the work 
of the dauphiness, who had arrived at Rambouillet after her royal rela- 
tives. On being informed of the steps taken on the preceding evening, 
her fury knew no bounds. She protested, —nay, even swore, at the imbe- 
cility of the measures taken, and endeavoured, by every argument in her 
power, to persuade the king and her husband to make a stand, and at- 
tempt, at least, the projects above-mentioned, to reduce the Parisians to 
submission, The king did not dare to raise his eyes from the ground 
in her presence, and the dauphin was equally intimidated on the occasion. 
At this period the national commissioners arrived; the king hesitated as 
to what steps he should pursue; the duchess ordered that they should 
not be admitted; the king acquiesced, and they were refused accordingly. 
After some written negotiation, it was resolved to permit the Duke de 
Coigny alone to have access to the royal presence. He was assured that 
many of the troops still remained faithful to the cause ; that some stipu- 
lations must be entered into for a pension to the retreating party, as 
many of the courtiers spoke of retaining their emoluments and rank ; 
and if these conditions were not granted, they talked in lofty terms of 
defending themselves at Rambouillet. The king at last determined to 
make a final effort, and transmitted the following letter, addressed to the 
Duke of Orleans, as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom :— 


** Rambouillet, August 2. 


**Covusin,-—I am too deeply grieved at the evils which afflict, or 
which might menace my people, not to have sought fer the means of 
preventing them. I have, therefore, formed the resolution of abdicating 
the crown in favour of my grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux. 

‘The Dauphin, who shares my sentiments, also renounces his rights 
in favour of his nephew. 

“In your capacity of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, you will 
therefore have to proclaim the accession of Henry V. to the crown. 
You will, moreover, take all the measures which concern you to regulate 
the forms of government during the minority of the new King. Here 
I confine myself to make these arrangements known ; it is a means of 
avoiding many more evils. 

* You will communicate my intentions to the diplomatic body; and 
will make known to me as soon as possible the proclamation by which 
my grandson will be acknowledged King, under the name of Henry V. 

“I charge Lieutenant-General the Viscount de Froissac Latour to 
deliver to you this letter. He is directed to confer with you on the 
arrangements to be made in favour of the persons who have accom- 
panied me, as likewise on the suitable arrangements with regard to my- 
self and the rest of my family. 

‘We will hereafter regulate the other measures which are consequent 
upon the change of reign. 

‘«T renew to you, cousin, the assurance of the sentiments with which 
I am your affectionate cousin. “‘ CHARLEs, 

‘“ Lovis Anroing.” 
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On the morning (Tuesday) succeeding the return of the National 
Commissioners to the metropolis with the bearer of the foregoing letter, 
at eleven o’clock at night, the report of this last breach of faith flew 
about with astonishing rapidity. The whole city groaned with indigna- 
tion, and long ere General Lafayette could make application to each of 
the twelve mayories for five hundred men, each which he did, twenty 
thousand were under arms, pressing with the utmost rapidity through 
every barrier which led to Rambouillet. Every vehicle which plies for 
hire in the city and its environs, was engaged by the government. 
All felt that a rapid and numerous demonstration of force upon Ram- 
bouillet was necessary. It was known that in the rear of the royal party 
the citizens were firm in the cause of their country. Expresses were 
sent instantaneously to them to march upon Rambouillet, while the 
Parisian army advanced upon it in front. No words can express the 
enthusiasm of all ranks; every horse and carriage was gladly tendered 
for the conveyance of the national troops ; the Citizen Guard of Havre, 
Bolbec, and Elbeuf, a very fine body * sea-faring men, although 
fatigued with the march of the day, for they had just arrived at Paris, 
eagerly joined their brother pat triots, pay in a few hours from the return 
of the commissioners, the advanced guard was rapidly proceeding to the 
intended attack. The national army was placed under the command of 
General Pajol. Great was the consternation of the fugitive family, when 
intelligence reached them of the approach in front of this formidable 
column, which was increased on its march by the armed population of 
Versailles and Rouen, which they met on the road: the Dauphiness her- 
self trembled. The commissioners, who had returned with the national 
forces, preceded them to the chateau. Fear had now rendered this mis- 
guided family docile, and a fresh negotiation being opened, at the de- 
mand of M. Schonnen, the crown diamonds were surrendered, without 
any remark ; and “ boot and saddle” being sounded by the trumpets of 
the cav alry, at ten on the night of Tuesday, the 3d of August, having 
accepted the safeguard of the com nissioners, they resumed their flight. 
Such was the hesitatic om, however, previous to this step, that the commis- 
sioners were obliged to press upon them the information that another 
hour might be too late, and at last peremptorily to offer the alternative, 
either that they should proceed voluntarily to Cherbourg, or be con- 
ducted to Rochefort. 

C asting, it cannot be doubted, ‘‘ a longing, lingering look behind,” 
as the chateau of their ancestors receded from their view, the cortege, 
much diminished in number, reached Chartres on the 4th, and after some 
rest proceeded to Dreux, where they slept. 
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JACK IN A CHURCH. 


“Some of you fellows are looking snoozy,” said a ‘ wide awake” 
member, addressing the watch one night. «What s say ye to a yarn! 8g 

‘“* That’s right, Bob,” cried two or three, ‘starting up. “Let's have’ it!” 

‘*Tt shan’t be a doleful one, because we’ve runned out our grog—and 
watery stories, a ve see! require a dash of the spirits,— ha! ha! that’s 
good, arnt it?” Humph !—tol’rable !” 

‘And it shan’t be false, ‘cause then, you see again, you can’t place no 
dependance on it. I likes a story that when you're telling it again, you 
can say, ‘I’m hanged if it aint as true as the Bible!’ Then people 
can’t shake no heads at ye, or if they do you may blow ’em up for it with 
a good conscience. But this, boys, is as true as you're all sitting there, 
so when you're paying it out again, you may all say that you've seen it 
yourselves; and I'll be bail for your ‘debility.” 

“* Well, you’ve heard what things the Killease,* 40, did in the West 
Ingy seas, and what a set o’ stiff fellers she had aboard her. Iknow’da 
few on’em in diff’rent places, and was once half inclined to sarve aboard 
her myself; only at the time I wanted, I was sarving in the Andrewt 
Maakie, one of the crack thirty-sixes, and had a skipper what I didn’t 
want to part company with,—’tall events, as I said afore, I know’d a few 
on her men, and jolly fellers they were too—capital hands at the grog, 
and as glib at a yarn, long or short, taught or brightish; sad or merry, 
true or ’pocryphal, as ever you'd wish to see. I'll tell you how I got 
*quainted with Joe Fisher, who was one of the best among ’em. It was 
at Falmouth, and I was in a public-house, with a pipe in my bow port, 
and a pot o’ beer afore me, sittivated in one pf the inshore reaches. 
There was a good many coasting crafts, and unregular navigators, brought 
to an anchor ‘about, and amongst ’em wagWoe: he and I, you must know, 
was the only thorough- breds in the place. Well! I didn’t know 
nothing of Joe then, in course, and though I could see he was a true ’un’— 
and he must have made me out to be the same—we hadn't as yet hailed 
each other. Well! I, and some of the long-shore coveys, got into con- 
wersation, and starting some perfessional subjects, at last, into summat 
like a little breeze. The fellers hadn’t no right to dispute the ’pinion, 
certainly, of a man of wars’ man; but, howsomever, they did, and afore 
1 know’d where I was, or into what latitude I'd got, I found myself carry- 
ing on like the devil, in a stiffish running fight, with a couple of blazers 
ahead, and some small craft in each bow. They j jawed, and J jawed, till 
their woise nearly runned me down; for four at one, you know, wasn’t 
fair play ; and I was just thinking of hauling off out of the smoke, when 
up shot Joe Fisher on my starboard quarter, and beginned thundering 
away on my side. I directly gathered fresh heart, and remanning my 
guns, peppered away on two of the coveys on my starboard beam, while 
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Joe, already loaded ard primed, sent a whole broadside slap aboard the 
others. Even now there was four to two—but, Lord! Joe’s metal was 
fifty times as heavy as his ’tagonists; and his guns was so well sarved, 
that their fire gradually fell off to nothing. By and by, they all begin- 
ned to sheer off, wonderfully disabled in their upper rigging ; and when 
the smoke had a little cleared away, I hailed Joe, and Joe hailed me, and 
we beginned to grow wondrous thick. He singed out for biscuit and 
cheese, and I for porter, and we soon got as comfortable as a couple o’ 
kings,and know’d each other’s history,from the time we shoved off our keels 
into the ocean of sarvice, to the moment he steered down to my assist- 
ance. <A generous feller was Joe indeed! for when ‘to pay’ was the 
word, and the landlord shoved in his warrant, while I was rummaging 
for small shot, he tossed a handful o’ coppers into his starboard fin, and 
told him to bear off, and say nothing to nobody. But, howsomever, I 
was even with Master Joe another time,—but never mind about that. 
Well, you must know, my lads, that Joe wasn’t going to stay at Falmouth 
only a very little time, for his skipper had only put in there for a day 
or two, and was bound for Portsmouth harbour. The day a’ter this, Joe 
and I shaked hands, and steered different courses—he went aboard his 
craft, and I cut off for Sheerness; and I didn’t hear on him for some 
time a’ter. But blow me!-—if I havn’t forgotton to tell ye that he had 
been married for a couple o’ years, and his partner—a well-rigged young 
‘oman, so he said, fond of new clothes in her mainsail, and of mighty gen- 
teel behaviour,—he had her from a ’spectable stock: for her father kept 
a wholesale crockery shop, and her mother had been cook-maid to an 
admiral’s lady :—none o’ yer flaunty, fly-away, bunting-decked, ginger- 
bread, tittering young lasses, but an orderly tort sailing-craft, that 
never runned with loose rigging, but had al’ays her spars scrup’lously 
squared, and her cordage neatly rattled down ; al’avs answering her helm, 
and turning lightly to wind’ard, and never missing her stays. She lived 
in Portsmouth, and, in course, Joe was in a main hurry to join company 
whilst he stayed in port. 

“Well, what’s to corfe, I had from a very ‘edible witness, and when I 
sawed Joe a'terwarns, and axed him about it, he fully bored out the 
other’s testy money, and confessed that no long bow had been drawed in 
the bus’ness. The next day a’ter Joe got ashore happened to be Sun- 
day, and as his consart was very ’ligious, nothing would do, but he 
and she should go to church. Joe hadn’t been to no church for a num- 
ber-o’years, and strived hard to be excused the sarvice. But this only 
made the young ’oman ten times more dissolute; an, at last, Joe was 
reasoned down into the voyage, and made to ship his holiday toggery. 
Afore they got aboard the praying-place, his missus thinked fit to give 
him a little destruction in the way he should behave himself, and amongst 
the rest, says she to him, says she, ‘Joe’ says she, ‘mind you musn’t 
say nothing to nobody, till the business is all over, and then only ina 
whisper.” ‘ Very well,’ says Joe, ‘I won’t.’ ‘ You musn’t,’ says she, ‘ keep 
rolling your eyes about the deck ; and when the people gets up, and sits 
down, mind you gets up, and sits down too.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ says Joe; ‘I 
won't sit down at all, and then I can’t fail o’ being right.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
she, ‘that'll be better than keeping your seat all the time,’ says she, ‘ and 
with a little reg’lation from me, you'll do in that respect tol’rable well. 
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Now, the next thing,’ says she, ‘ what I’d have you mind of all things, is 
that you must remember, no one upon no account whatsomdever must 
Say nothing, except the parson. ‘Aye, aye,’ says Joe, ‘ I'll be blowed if 
I won't mind that, specially as I know nobody has no right to give no 
orders, except the captain. Well, that’s all, I spose,’ says he? ‘ Yes,’ 
says she, ‘that’s all, only be sure to remember that nobody’s to speak 
never a word, except the parson.’ And with that, they cried hands to 
the lee braces, and stood in. 

‘Well, my lads, having slackened sail, they brought their helm to 
port, and espying a sunny anchorage, with only asingle craft moored in 
it, stood across to’ards its nearest end. Then they clued up their courses, 
and backing their maintopsail, vot starn way, and let fall their kedgers 
But they'd got so far abaft, that they could see little or nothing of what 
was a going on; and, as Joe kept every now and then poking up his 

stashourdl eye, over the hamm« sek rail, and seemed mighty restless, his 

missus thought they might get a better berth. So she wot under weigh, 
and with her consart in her wake, ~~, a cape, and stood on, under 
an easy sail, through the whole fleet, till at last she brought to, under 
cw bows of the Admiral’s ship, on throwec d out a signal for Joe to do 
e like. This was a much better sittivation, for they could hear beauti- 

fal, and faced the whole congregation. All went on very well, for some 

time; the parson was a getting through his log, like an East Indiaman 
in a stagg’rer, and Joe se eemed very ‘tentive. Well, my hearties ! as bad 
luck would have it, just as the ok d gentleman, who was a reading, had 
cut through a tarnation long thingum-bob, a strange voice from above 
singed out—drawing it out as long as the maintop bowline—A—men ! 
My eyes! you should ha’ seen Joe ; he pricked up his ears directly, and as 
he didn’t know well what to make on it, at first, he said nothing to nobody, 
but looked very queer, and beginned to grumble to hirnself. His missus, 
who had all along been very fearful of his behaviour, heered him saving 


summat just above his breath, una, * 5 What's the matter, Joe?’ says she. 
‘Matter !’ says he, ‘ blow me! n‘ thing’s the matter, only this here feller in 
the fore-top has been a saying it he should’nt ha’said.’ Well,the people 
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about beginned to look rather cept Joe's partner told him to let down 
his bowspri it, and not say no more. ‘The parson, you know, had it all to 
himself now for some time, and Joe knowed all that was right enough, 
and so kept wonderful quict. 

“ But by and bye, you know, the fore-top feller striked up again, and 
beginned to sing out summat considerable longer than the first. Joe 
bobbed up his truck again, and looked rather flus tered. ‘Poli,’ says he, 

‘ didn’t you tell me afore we comed in, that nobody was to say nothing, 
except the parson.’ ‘Hush! for goodness sake, be quiet, Joe,’ says she. 
* Quiet,’ says he, ‘ when I sees no discipline aboard the Admiral’s ship, 
d—d if I will!’ Joe started up, throwed down his log-book, and primed 
for action. ‘IJ say, you mister!’ he sings out, ‘ you mister in the fore- 
top, ahoy! What ‘thority have you to cry out when the captain’s a 

speaking, and you've orders to run in your piece, and lash down the 
port? Pretty regg’lations aboard here, indeed! Don’t you see, his 
honour Jooks quite dumbfoundered with your impudence What bus’- 
ness have you to keep there mocking the skipper, in this here insiniva- 
ting way, eh—you long-shore toddler? I wish I’d got you aboard the 
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Kill-ease, that’s all; I'd see if you'd play such pranks again. Blow me! 
if you should’nt have a lash from every man in the fleet. I heered you 
the time afore, you lubber; I did, only I thought I’d give you an offing 
for consideration, and fancied what you singed out slipped from you con- 
voluntary. Shiver my timbers ! here’s a pretty go! mutiny, by George! 
a d——ndable, sculking mutiny! And you, too, old gentleman, why 
don’t you unship your barnacles, and sing out for the master-at-arms ? 
If you won't make your men pay you proper respec ct, why that’s your 
fault, that’s all. Blow me! if he won’t get under hatches in a minute. 
Hail for a guard, and clap him in the bilboes. Here’sa jolly revolution! 
men turned skippers, warrant coveys, flag officers! Blow me! if you 
arn’t all a disgrace to His Majesty's Sarvice ; one and all, one and all, 
from skipper to landsman. 

“ By Jove! but you showld ha’ seen the church. Allin as much con- 
fusion, as the cock-pit after a thundering action. The lighter craft 
screamed, and beginned to scud from their moorings. The men o’ war 
beared up, and wanted to see what was the matter. The parson dipped 
down the hatchway, and swinged down to the lower deck; while the 
charity boys, and the chap what keeps order, comed running through 
the reaches, to get hold o’ Joe. Joe got on the seat, and was singing 
out like a thirty-two pounder. ‘1 say! you sir!’ says he, ‘ you chap 
with the cocked hat, three-penny cane, and laced toggery, capital order 
you keeps ‘tween decks, when the captain can’t say his say, without 
being put out every minute. I'll warrant you was ogling the young 
woman alongside, instead of attending to your duty. Clap on more 
sail, old bottle-nose, and bowl down as you ‘ought to do. Clear away 
your grappling-irons, and run aboard your chase, or the clipper ‘Il slip 
through your fingers. I’ve a good mind, only it ‘ud be interfering with 
regg’lations, to bring you down myself, you lantern-nosed, gooseberry- 
eyed, bason-headed, limber-finned, bell-pulling, spade-driving , psalm- 
singing, son of a poor-box and parish book. You'll soon heave to in 
limbo, that’s one comfort ; so come down, and victual for the cruise, and 
be d—d to you!’ 

‘‘Howsomdever, Joe was stopped short in his ‘dress to the ship’s 
company, and hauled out by a half- dozen of the hands, into the stern 
galleries. A few o’ those on board, specially the parson, and his first 
and second mate, wanted to march him off for a court-man ‘tial, under the 
charge, as they said, of disturbing the congregation at their ’votions; 
but one or two of the most ’spectable passengers offered to become 
bail for his ’pearance, and so they taked off his dwmdbargo, and let him warp 
away. ‘The damage a’ter all was wasn’t of no great importance; but 
often as he’s been since in Portsmouth, blow me if you could ever get 
him into any thing what mounted a steeple, or had a warrant officer 
forreds with a cocked- hat, cane, and laced jacket.” 

Bitt Rocers, 
LATE H, M. S, * FIRE-FLY,” 
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WHAT DO FOLKS LAUGH AT? 


DEMOCRITUS. 


“I'll dwell in cities, (as my genius guides,) 
To laugh my fill, for smiling PkAcE provides 
Such plenteous store of laughing stuff to fill me, 
That still I’ll laugh, unless that laughing kill me.’ 
Dialogue upon the Troubles past, between the Weeping and Sates Philoso- 
phers, by Josiah Sylvester, 1633. 





Ay! what do folks laugh at? Is it not an awful question? Dear 
reader, you must now confess, that it is of paramount moment to ascer- 
tain what is the cause that equally disfigures, with contortions, (horrible 
if minutely inspected,) the fairy cheek of girlhood, curtained with love 
and innocence, the enchanting languor of the leader of ton, the ruddy 
face of the ploughman, the funereal visage of the chimney-sweep, the lofty 
features of majesty, the member’ s brow of care, the card- playing cat- 
loving old maid of fifty-eight, the baby in the cradle, the man of ’change 
and checks, ditto of no ’change and drafts, the exquisite of Belgrave 
Square and the omnibus box, or the box of the omnibus; in fact, every 
breathing being, from Mr. Green the aeronaut to Mr. Blue the miner. 
I say again, is it not of equal importance, as the mighty mysteries of the 
philosopher's s stone ; preventive checks ; checks to prevent pickpockets ; 
or the query y of how many of Dan O’Connell’s tails will reach to the moon ? 
— Alas! is it not doubtful if any will pierce the clouds at all, at all, un- 
less it be those of their own pigtail and potatoes ?—But to return to 
my text.—I was walking—no, not walking, sauntering down Regent 
Street the other morning, about 4 o’clock p. M., leisurely drawing on to 
my left hand a kid glove of the purest white, Parisian make, and in- 
wardly anathematizing the man, who, having taken the length, breadth, 
and depth of my manners, and afterwards counted its solid contents, 
could be so insufferably donkeyish, as to make the receptacle for my 
little finger so clumsily as not to show the figure of the brilliant turquoise 
that embraced it, when, who should I perceive advancing on the same 
side of the way but my very amiable friend Emma Stanley, leaning upon 
thearmof atall young man, whose dark mustacheactuallytwined from the 
exterior of his features around his nasal organ, from which issued sounds 
not at all in accordance with the inspired notes so often heard in War- 
wick Street ; and whose finely-formed waist seemed trying, with won- 
derous plunges, to escape the thraldom both of stays and buttons. My 
eyes involuntarily glanced from the youth to his fair companion: (it’s a 
strange thing, they generally do) alas! to my astonishment, her beau- 
tiful lineaments were ‘actually disfigured as horribly as those of her fellow 
promenader. She, who was looked up to as the beauty of beauties, was 
actually more like the beast.—Her once smooth cheek, of the most deli- 

cate hue of the sweetest flower coyly blushing at its sister bud, was no 
longer to be discerned ; but, in its place, a surface of the texture and dye 
of a red pickled- -cabbage leaf; the mouth, made for the home of kisses, 
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had ‘vanished into thin air,” and a feature occupied its site like a 
squashed orange. As I came up to them, I unconsciously, so great was 
my alarm, exclaimed, ‘‘ What, in the name of heaven, can have hap- 
pened, tohave thus suddenly disfiguredthelovely Miss Stanley.” —** What 
do you mean, Sir Charles, I do not comprehend you,—allow me to in- 
troduce the Count D’Or— Sir Charles Markland, Count D’Or— Count 
D’Or— Sir Charles Markland.” Of course, the usual happiness was ex- 
pressedonmy part. ‘‘ And now, MissStanley, pray pardonme, and appease 
my curiosity—tell me what you were laughing at?” ‘‘Oh! a mere 
trifle, nothing at all, Sir Charles,” replied the beauty. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
nothing !” echoed the Count. ‘Good God!’ I mentally ejaculated, 
as parting from the elegant pair I continued my saunter down the 
street ; ‘“‘ how can people be such unmitigated asses, as to riggle their 
faces into such shapes, that even ‘ the attractive monkeys” of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens would blush blue to own. Surely, they cannot have the 
minutest idea how execrably ugly they looked !” 

Now, peruser, duck! you must be aware that I am a bit of a met-a- 
physician, an ontologist ; a bit of a poet; a bit of a mis-an-thrope; a 
bit of an exquisite ; and a complete—nonentity. Dreaming, I like to walk 
about, a sonnambula in fancy, not in reality. Hating the world, I once 
thought of exploring the untrodden wilds of Africa; in hopes of finding 
a Utopia in the bosom of the vast Continent; some faery glen ’mid the 
cloud-capped hills, and gardens of flowers; whose inhabitants were 
as unstained as the mountain dews which fed their streams, rippling 
through the wilderness. I delighted, too, in German literature ; it was 
my joy to clothe things in robes of mystery ; to believe men were but 
shades stalking o’er the world; their actions springing from no cause, 
or if any, unknown, but to the initiated: this I longed to be. 

‘* What do folks laugh at?’ The gong was struck—it vibrated in 
my ears, like a rusty voice of an old harpsichord, doomed to be thumped 
by the bread-and-butter fingers of some blue-sash-white-frocked school- 
girl, for three hours per diem; unhappy instrument, what are the mise- 
ries of the “‘ interesting niggers” compared with thine! It haunted me 
—what do folks laugh at? Il entered the Atheneum; the first person 
I saw was one of the footmen, with his hands rubbing to and fro be- 
tween his legs, convulsed with laughter ; which, vainly endeavouring to 
repress, spluttered out on either side of his mouth, like—I have, at a dis- 
tance, heard—sausages squabbling in a frying-pan. Now, thought IJ, 
here is a fit subject to be anatomized; and touching the fellow on the 
shoulder with my cane, I vociferated, ‘‘ How now, sirrah, what are you 
Janghing at?” The man became calm in an instant, and turning round 
with an awkward bow, replied: ‘ Nothing, sir—I beg your honour’s 
pardon—Sir Charles.” ‘ Nothing again,” I muttered, as I walked 
away, ‘‘ confound the rascal; what do folks laugh at?” How fearful 
was the thought that stuck to me by day and by night. I had mooted 
a problem, which like perpetual motion could not be solved, for what 
was nothing! Could I grasp it, gaze upon it, hear it, taste it, smell it ? 
—no! I sought my chambers with a fevered brain. All round the 
room the things were grinning at me—the chairs uplifted their seats, 
resembling mouths stretching with merriment; the open piano uttered 
fierce yells; Hood’s Annual and the Pilgrims of the Rhine lay upon the 
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table,—all were in hysterics, even “ The World®”; I looked into the 
glass, my own face laughed at me. ‘ Bah!” I sighed, ‘‘ this will never 
do.” I went to bed, and although the pillow, as I lay my weary head, 
enveloped in five silk night-caps, upon it, exuded a giggling g crowl, 
which penetrated through their downy folds ; I at length got to “sleep, 
how I cannot tell. This state of passive happiness was not long to last ; 
I awoke and looked at my time-piece, it was just four.—I had forgotten 
the fever of yesterday, and was quietly again courting the dews of sleep 
to fall upon my eye- lids; when, horror of horrors, I was aroused by a 
he, he, he! issuing from the next room ;—like lightning the frightful 
sound scathed my heart—I trembled for a moment in the bed; when 
again, he, he, he! ha, ha, ha! came in smothered accents up the stone 
stairs, from the a] partme nt below. ‘‘ Fire and furies,’’ I exclaimed, as I 
jumped from the couch, ‘| will catch the demon now!” I threw on my 
dressing gown, and ruslied down stairs. The perspiration hung 1n great 
drops upon my night-capped brow, I quivered in all my joints, so great 
was my an: xiety to fathom the mystery, which not content with taking 
possession of my mind by day, must, like some gloomy spectre, yawn its 


death-laugh even o’er my pillow, ** Infernal cmon, ” | ejaculated, as J 
pushed against the parlour door, ‘‘I have you now;” it flew open with 


a terrible crash—a sound like that which we are “told shall be heard 
when the sky will crackle together as a lawyer’s scroll, or mortgage 
deed—but, above it all, I could distinguish the everlasting grinning. 
My taper was out, I stumbled into the room spluttering forth i in my rage, 
«Fiends! what do you laugh at?” the fresh morning breeze played 
across my cheek, the win low was wide open, and by the grey dawning 
light I could discern—xothing—nothing but my table in a recumbent 
position upon the carpet, minus two legs, a loss indeed, although they 
were bat wooden ones; and around it slept, in elegant confusion, the 
empty bottles of my best champagne; and my Dresden china in rathe 
more pieces than even a dealer would recommend. The noise and cries 
of my poor shepherds and shepherdesses, broken thus rudely from their 
cups, and the hollow sound of wt Salen marines, soon brought the in- 
mates of the house to my assis tance. It was unanimously agreed, that 
there had been thieves idmight robbers! think of that; for, of my 
plate, excepting a few broken ones, could be found—nothing ! Per- 
ceiving the means of making a ric h repast, these ‘* nice,” hope ful young 
gentlemen had set down in my roo: to enjoy themselves, and tickled by 
some strange fancy, had burst out into the merriment that*aroused me 
from my dreams ;—hearing me astir above them, they had placed the 
table loaded with bottles, &c. against the door to retard my progress 
until they could effect an escape. Alas! why they laughed could be 
told—nothing ! y 

In a few days, I left town on a trip pan the coast, in order to loosen 








from my mind its shackling thoughts; or, by picking the apple from the 
tree of knowledge, to gis ve juc dgment i in the vet untold cause—Laughter 
_ Sir Charles Markland. As I love now and then to see a little unso- 


nhisticated vulgarity, by way of procuring fresh food for my philosophy 
—— can’t stomach salt junk), ), my intention was to commence my 
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cockney tour by proceeding to Herne Bay, per steam. I was put in re- 
collection of this mode of travelling, and the place, by watching the 
steam slowly curling from the urn at breakfast-time. It was one of those 
delicious mornings “termed “a doctor’s real friend,’’ when the streets at 
the east end of London are found ankle deep in a kind of pea-soup, tick- 
ets for which may be had gratis: the rain came misseling down, and the 
east wind, in slight puffs, just kindly wafted it into my cabriolet as I drove 
from Cornhill to the place of embarkation. However, I had “ made up 
my mind” to go, (a kind of bolstering up) let the weather be what it 
would. I soon arrived at the steam-packet wharf, and stepped aboard the 
‘‘Red Rover,” which seemed, from the colour of its breath, to be rather a 
black one. We cut the waters of old father Thames, and dashed through 
England’s hoard of riches :—‘*‘ Ships, C olonies ane Commerce,”’ muttered 
Ito myself, used to be great Buonaparte’s toast; but now, in these milk- 
sop refor ming times, they oppress our shippin: Pr Ww away our colonies, 

and damn our commerce !—A truce to politic s, I did not leave Jermyn 
Street, to hinder my digestion by studying political economy. Hearing 
from the cabin (whither the rain had forced me) ‘“ the band” attempting 
to play ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” I immediately guessed that we must be off 
Greenwich, so I sallied forth to gaze upon that fine monument of British 
glory and philanthropy. ‘The rain had nearly ceased: but I had scarcely 
placed my foot on the last stair ere I heard a sound which made me stare ; 
guess of my infinite joy, to find ‘‘ softly o’er my senses stealing,” a me- 
lodious ‘ho-ho-ho-ho-hoov.” I hastily turned round ; there, under the 
lee of the paddle box, sat a mountain of fat, labouring in its laughter as 
much as the paddle beneath it—actually, the flakes of gross substance on 
either side of its pug nose, quivered like a jelly. I am certain it was im- 
possible for this animal’s eyes to have doubled its promot ntory s ufhiciently 
to discern the top-boots which decorated its handsome lees. “He,he,] sie— 
la, Pa, is that here Green-vicht,” shouted a little fellow by his side, who 
might very properly have been called mole-hill. ‘‘Yes, dear, that’s the 
Horsepittle, and them men in blue coats and three-cornered hats, like 
raspberry-tarts, turned up at the hedges, are the practitioners,” replied a 
raw-boned, tight-skinned woman, who was dealing out porter and polo- 

nies to her comfortable coterie. I fell into one of my ren 's (compan- 
ions of my genius, or disease) upon the enjoyments of near neigh- 
bours, who, I am glad to s: ay, whils t plunging into their ca ape acious Maws 
great lumps of grease, and draughts of muddy water, were wise enough 
to hold their tongues, lest they sho ild bite them. However, I was not 
long left to my musings, for no sooner were the porter and polonies re- 
duced into something like their original state, than my longing ¢ and elon- 
gating ears were again saluted with the man mountain’s ‘ho- *ho-ho-ho,’ 

followed by the ‘‘ he-he-he-he,” and ‘ ha-ha-ha-ha—haa” of the old 
woman (‘ lady” —so the steward called her), and a stranger nightingale, 
who had joined the group with a “‘hi-hi-ho-hoop—buzs-buzs—hi-hi-ho- 

hoop—buss-buss.” I could stand this no longer: so going up to the 
mortal, I accosted him with, “I hope you will excuse me, Sir, but you 
seem very merry; perhaps you will allow me to partake in the joke— 
what might you be laughing at?” ‘‘Oh! nothing, Sir, nothing!” replied 
the monster, ina growling tone. ‘The devil you wern’t!” ejaculated 1. 
‘No, Sir, nothing,—TI likes to bal at nothing, sometimes, it makes a 
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body grow fat.” Good gracious, thought I, asI turned away, your crops 
must have been very successful lately, “if we may judge by your granary. 
But, however, the old gentleman's wit was not to pass with only my soli- 
tary reflection ; for from tne wheel I could hear it followed up by the 
enchanting ‘ hi- hi-ho-hoop—he-he-he—ha-ha-haa,” and then came the 
thundering bass, ‘‘ ho-ho-ho-ho”’—bringing up the rear, like a body of 
heavy artillery. I shuddered as I said aloud “ what do folks laugh at ?”’ 
I reached Canterbur v—Canterbury Cathedral is a beautiful building— 
I was always particularly fond of old churches and castles: there is a 
gloomy grandeur hanging about them which I love; they have existed 
when mortals, vainly famed for their learning or their greatness, trod 
their stone aisles, or knelt before their holy altars : they still exist when 
those heads are laid low in the dust—when even their memories are 
almost forgotten. When we gaze upon this time-seared fane, how natu- 
al is it forthe spirit to fly back to the days of Henry the Second and 
Thomas a Becket; the past is once more embodied, it lives again in 
the imagination of the beholder. But such was not to be my lot; for I 
had no sooner cast eyes upon the crumbling pile than my meditations 
were interrupted by the cachinations of some impertinent jackass at my 
elbow: I turned abruptly upon the inquisitive animal, with, ‘‘and pray, 
Sir, what do you laugh at?” ‘‘ Nothing, Sir, nothing,” replied the in- 
truding ape, in a sharp wiry tone, like “the grating of a weather-cock. 
" tl do all folks laugh at nothing ?’ bellowed [. Mav be,” con- 
tinued the inquisitor, who was a little—v ery little creature, arrayed in 
dirty black, with’a nose that resembled the shape of a gun made to shoot 
round corners, and a pair of bullet eyes, ‘‘ may be you’ ve never seen our 
cat before, Sir? ”—casting his lively orbs from his spindle knee, breeched 
legs, to the gorgeous mass—the house of prayer! ‘‘ No, Sir,’’ I replied, 
‘“‘T have never seen your cat before, or behind, Sir—do you take me for 
a cat-skinner,or what do you mean by asking such impertinent questions?” 
‘‘Pertinent, yes, very pertinent to the time—cat means Cathedral here, 
Sir; it’sa way I’ve got of my own,—I am the sexton, Sir—shall be happy 
to show you all over the Cathedral, Sir—for half a crown, Sir: if you 
go into the vaults, six-pence more, Sir.—He-hi-he-hi-ho-ho-hum !” 
“What the devil do you laugh at now, my good fellow, eh?” ‘Oh, 
nothing Sir,” again squeaked ‘the weather- cock, more shrilly than before. 
Escaping the temptations of a trip to Calais, and the perils of Romney 
Marsh, lL arrived at Hastings. Beautiful country round about. Put up 
at the ‘‘ Albion,” fine sea view from Dungeness to Beachy. ‘ Boots,” 
said I, the first morning, as he brought up the hot water; ‘‘ what kind 
of bathing’ have you here?” ‘‘ De bathing, Sir, is dewine generally.” 
‘* Bathe in wine! what do you mean!” ‘‘No, Sir, bathe in de sea, 
but there be’s a monstracious big swell on, dis morning, Sir.” ‘ Well, 
never mind, [ shall try it,” said I; ‘‘ and then there’ll be two swells 
together.” I strolled down to the beach, and found myself safely 
ensconced in ‘‘a machine.” I now discovered why bathing is recom- 
mended by the Faculty, (who certainly have the faculty of taking _ 
in, as much as they do their physic) in order to remove pimples, or 
bumps, from the skin; for just as I started, forgetting it was a shingly 
beach, I was standing upright, when away I went from my pins, and 
my hands being engaged, my face must inevitably have come in rude 
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contact with the wooden side, and have removed my Roman nose from 
its seat, placing in its room a broken Bridge of Sighs, had not it gone 
forth on its travels, through the little hole left to admit light, which 
luckily was “open. At last I stopped in my rapid flight. I opened the 
door to spring out, when I was assailed with a ‘ hoa-hoa-hoa-hoop.” 
“* How!” said I, ‘‘ does the devil live in the sea, as well as on land! 
What’s the matter ?’’ putting my head round the machine, and covering 
my nakedness as well as I could. ‘Oh, Sir! I just fell in—with, but 
I believe it’s nothing, Sir—Nothing,” retorted the merman, looking up 
at me with wonder, and wiping the water from his eyes andhair. ‘‘ Do 
please tell me, Sir, what it was?” exclaimed I eagerly, and with a disap- 
pointed air (nearly resembling the way in which his hair was appointed), 
at having so nearly solved my problem, but to feel my hopes not only 
damped, but actually drowned by his crying, ‘‘ Oh, no, no,” as he jumped 
into his Domicile ; ‘it was, I assure you—nothing !” 

The next day I received a letter, which required my immediate atten- 
dance in town. Accordingly, at 10 o’clock, | mounted the box of ‘‘ the 
Paragon,” and crawled along at the rate of about seven miles an hour; 
but the tediousness of the journey was made up for by the 
splendour of the country through which we passed. I was en- 
chanted! Hill and valley came in succession, and displayed some of 
the most luxuriant views that could be desired. We stopped at Ton- 
bridge-wells to dine. Every traveller knows that not much time is 
allowed for this operation: accordingly, I made the best use of it, by 
putting a piece of potatoe into my mouth, which was so exceedingly hot, 
I was obliged, after burning my tongue into blisters, and trying in vain 
to bolt the dainty morsel down, to dislodge it precipitately from its 
hiding-place, into the lap of the lady who sat next to me, much to the 
amusement of my felow passengers—miserable sinner that I was! 
“* What the deuce are you laughing at?” vociferated I, in torture from 
my dozen wounds, to a slender dapper draper’s-boy-looking youth, who 
ever and anon burst forth like a volcano, with ‘‘ buz-buz, splutter- 
splutter !” ‘‘Oh! Sir, nothing, Sir,” replied he, half frightened, and 
turning quite white in the face. ‘‘ By G—, Sir!” retorted I, ‘‘ what do 
you mean by nothing ? It is the most detestable word on earth !” 

‘Coach is ready, Sir, London coach,” shouted different voices from 
without; and again we rolled off towards the metropolis. We had just 
passed through Farnborough, when a most violent giggle broke from the 
inside of the coach; startled by the sound, splash went the near leader, 
a little blood mare with elegant action; and away we went into a full 
gallop—whizzing along at double our former speed. I stretched over so 
as to be able to parley with the causers of the fright ; ‘‘ For heaven's sake, 
my dear young ladies, hold your tonges,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ or we shall be 
all upset. But tell me first, what have you found to laugh at?” ‘ We 
don’t know,” weezed the cracked voice of an antiquated dame. “I 
believe it’s nothing,” said a round-faced country girl, putting her bonnet 
out of the window to shew it; ‘I believe it’s nothing, Sir.”’ ‘‘ Sacre !” 
muttered I, ‘‘nothing again.” ‘‘ Hough-hough-hough !” pealed from 
the dickey, at this exclamation, ‘“ Hough-hough-hough!” ‘ Good 
heavens! who ever heard such a horse-laugh ?” groaned I to the coach- 
man. ‘“ ‘They’re all four off,’’ replied he, alluding to his cattle. ‘* Saints 
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above defend me, four horse-laughs !—this is more than I can bear! 
Coachman, coachman, stop, for the love of mercy, stop;” gasped I, 
“let me down.” ‘Oh, you're afeard, Sir, are you, it’s only nothing’ — 
“Only nothing ! how cool the fellow talks !” 

The next day I arrived at my old apartments in Jermyn Street. My 
little Tiger opened the door with a smiling face. ‘“ You young vaga- 
bond,” said I, ‘“‘ what do you smile at?’ The boy said nothing, but 
smiled again. Reader, I dare say now, that whilst you have skimmed 
these pages, you may perhaps have grinned a ghastly grin; and yet, if 
I asked you what you laughed at, and you were to speak the truth, you 
would reply nothing! Every body laughs at nothing, and nobody laughs 
at nothing. 1 determined to live solus no longer, to be haunted by 
horse-laughs, cat-grins, and donkey-smiles. So, thinking the case carefully 
over, I made up my mind (a kind of bolstering up, as I before said) to 
get married forthwith, which is no laughing matter, I assure you; only 
consider coolly as I did, over a bottle of iced claret and cayenned 
biscuits, and you too, I guess, will grow rather timorous. A wife’s like 
a cut at cards—both may either turn up an ace, a trump, or the deuce ; 
and oftentimes they cut a heart, which cannot cut from them—and 
then the squalling brats; slobbering and greasing you, from top to toe, 
worse than any brick-bats; curtain lectures, hair combing, long faces, 
longer tongues, tears, cucumbers and onions, cum multis aliis—never, I 
hope fo come, for a poor weak-minded wretch that Iam. I hummed the 
popular song of ‘‘ Why don’t the men propose ?” and it hummed me, for I 
obeyed its injunctions the next morning; how? but I shall tell you no- 
thing about that, excepting that | went on my marrow-bones, and the 
lady laughed in my face. I asked her what about, and she replied 
“nothing,” yet I verily believe it was from joy; for Ellen and I were 
soon made one, (as it is called) and ever since that blessed day, we have 
both been so happy, (which I hope may be the case with you all) that 
even I, the ontologist, the poet, misanthrope, exquisite, nonentity, no 
longer ask folks what they grin at, but laugh myself at everything, 
anything, or nothing ! UMBRA, 


October, 1835. 


EPIGRAM. 





Tuy heaving bosom is the couch of Love, 
He kindles passion at thy flashing eye. 
Anon—among thy brown tresses will he rove ; 
Anon—to thy sweet lips for kisses fly ! 
So charm’d is he with his enchanted bed, 
So loth from such delicious lips to part, 
So amply at thine eye his torch is fed, 
Ife never yet has rack’d thy icy heart! 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE DRAMA. 


Ir has of late been so general for managers of theatres to accuse 
the public of withholding from them a due share of encouragement, that 
it would seem, at first, there was some truth in the often-repeated asser- 
tion. 

How frequently do we find them asserting, “‘ it is not my fault that I 
play everything but the legitimate drama, for were I to do so, the 
consequence would be, an audience scant in the extreme. People 
will not patronize it; at the present day, the taste has altogether 
changed, ‘‘ and I must follow the stream.” Upon this false foundation 
they base all their arguments, and the result proves their sophistry ; 
season after season comes to an end, and we find the managers con- 
gratulating themselves upon every thing but their profits. This ought to 
show them their errors—but, no! they seem determined to commence 
the next year with even increased vigour in every department, save 
always that which tends to uphold the dramatic literature of the country. 

We can remember how we winced some year or two since, when ac- 
companying a foreigner to one of our national theatres, at his remark- 
ing, that the three pieces were translations from the minor theatres of 
Paris, and any thing but improved by the adaptation. It would have 
been of little use reminding him, that there were more eminent men 
engaged in literature in England than in any other country in the 
world; but the national theatre was not their arena. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the success of the theatres, are the 
galleries; not that we would be supposed for a moment to object to 
them, for we should indeed be sorry to see them closed ; but every fre- 
quenter of places of amusement must admit that the galleries always 
rule the house: it is their tastes the managers and actors seek to please, 
because they are loudest in their applause, and the most villanous 
trash in the shape of maudling sentiment and vulgar songs is intro- 
duced, for the purpose of what is called, in theatrical parlance, ‘‘ bringing 
down the galleries.” What is the style of music selected by the galle- 
ries for an encore ? some comic song, or sentimental air overladen with 
meretricious ornament, and which every person of taste or judgment 
in the house feels ought to have been left out ; and yet they are obliged 
to suffer the infliction of its repetition, and endure the double annoyance 
of listening to such trash, and having it asserted that “it was stamped 
by the approbation of the whole house.” 

The managers, instead of striving to do away with the much-abused 
system of an encore, do all in their power to encourage it. They seem 
not to be aware that those morceaur which are really deserving of encou- 
ragement will find their way quietly and surely, without any of those up- 
roarious bursts which they so much delight in hearing, and which are 
more generally the harbingers of bad success than otherwise. 
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There are many persons of taste and education who would go to the 
theatres for a refined and intellectual amusement, that are now driven 
away by the managers so continually playing up to the galleries ; they 
are disgusted with the nonsense and trash put forth on the stage, and 
prefer remaining at home and perusing quietly a favourite author to the 
trashy medley of our national theatres. 

That pieces devoid of real merit, spiritless in dialogue, and whose 
strength lies alone in the disgusting horrors of their situations, may for 
a time please the ‘‘ multitude,” we will not deny; but they soon surfeit, 
and even the very persons for whom they were designed feel no pleasure 
in their repetition, or if they do look on them a second time, it is languidly 
and without interest, and with feelings more, perhaps, of disgust than 
pleasure, and they are glad when the performance is finished. They miss 
the rich racy dialogue of the old comedies; when they laughed they 
scarce knew why, or felt themselves excited by the beautiful sentiments 
and imagery of the sterling tragedies of the old English writers, and the 
repetition of which they could bear without experiencing the same lan- 
guor or ennui so generally caused by witnessing a second time the 
dramas of the school of horrors. 

The managers never seem to lose an opportunity of courting their 
friends the galleries, for even in the production of an opera, which has 
been frequently played abroad and the success of which is almost certain, 
they are not content until some fiddler in the orchestra whom nobody 
scarce knows has thrust in a villanous composition of his own, calculated 
for the galleries, and which perhaps are the only encores of the evening, 
and therefore considered by the manager as suiting his purpose much 
better than the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, &c., whose 
music is listened to quietly, and without that noisy approbation bestowed 
upon the interpolaters. : 

It will be in vain for managers to attempt, with any degree of success, 
the performance of the legitimate drama for a few evenings with a badly 
assorted company :—persons wholly incompetent are thrust into parts 
they are incapable of understanding, or even properly reading, and it is 
but little amusement to a discriminating audience, to listen to the beau- 
tiful passages of our old English Poets delivered by an actor who consi- 
ders himself engaged in the operatic department; and to whom, acting 
and elocution area very second-rate concern. In one company we must 
have members for Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Farce, Ballet, and Panto- 
mime ; none complete in themselves ; each lending to the others, and 
forming a discordant whole, that rarely insures success :—there is a 
want of harmony consequent upon thus getting up performances that 
makes them any thing but the source of amusement they ought to be 
Managers may well say ‘‘the public will not patronize the drama in ies 
re _—, ards will not listen with pleasure to the murdering 
of their most cherished authors, delivered in a sing- ‘le 
who considers, either that it ought to be nd eee — 

: : s s im 
or into a ballet, in which he might attitudinize the principal character, 
and who, perhaps, has grace enough to feel that he understands about 
as much of his author as he does about Greek Apophthegms. 

Were a company to be formed solely for the representation of tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, leaving to the other house the getting up of operas; 
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ballets, &c., there might be a chance of success to all; the public "might 
have the drama again raising its head as proudly as ever, and operas and 
ballets well sustained, and the managers find, by their replenished ex- 
chequers, that the English will still patronize their native talent. ' 

At the present day we have no national theatre, for those so miscalled 
are the least of all to be considered as such: the English drama has 
latterly taken up its resting-place in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, 
the denizens of which still relish the literature of their native country, 
and care little for the incongruous translation of the theatres of the 
Parisian Boulevards. B. 


TO A DISAPPOINTED WASP. 


FOUND ON MY BREAKFAST-TABLE IN NOVEMBER, ON WHICH THE TIMES 
NEWSPAPER WAS LYING, 


Say, aged thing, 
What chance till now has kept thee on the wing ; 
Say, sober veteran, 
Ere Death e’en thee within his clutches clasps, 
Why art thou here, 
Long after each compeer, 
Thou obsolete, old-fashion’d man, 
Methusaleh of wasps ? 
Methought that thou wert dead, entomb’d and rotten, 
With all thy beautiful array 
Of pleasures in a happier day, 
Quite, quite forgotten !— 
Dost come once more, ere slumb’ring in thy grave, 
December's storms to brave, 
Prowling about in speculative mood, 
Despite thy grey decrepitude, 
For ancient food ? 
Dost come with tott’ring limb, 
Once more to climb 
The sugar-bason’s parapet, 
And make tiereon thy wonted revolution ? 
Although the time when you shone 
Is at a distance I would fain forget, 
But for thy impotent endeavour, 
To be so frolicsome and clever, 
And frisky yet !— 
Oh! for the days when thou wert young ! 
A rival of the Gossamer, 
As on the Zephyr’s breast it hung, 
Which of the two were happier !— 
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TO A DISAPPOINTED WA8P. 
Claiming thy tithe of all 


In fashion clerical, 

Tho’ at the best thine was but cant 
Itinerant !— 

Thou hadst a goblet in the full round grape, 
And on the sweetest things that be, 
Didst most flagitiously 

Commit a rape !— 

Perhaps thou wert the very fe//ow, 

Who, like a man of gallantry, 

Didst sit thee where the roses lie, 

Upon my lov’d one’s cheek—and made her bellow ! 

If so—I’ll kill thee with an endless death, 
With a stout breath 

1’]l whiff a hurricane around thy pate, 

Or set thee here, 

To wither in a tropic atmosphere, 
On my hot plate ; 

111 poison thee with horrible device, 
Of melted butter ; 

Or drown in a trice, 

Beneath the waves of that continuous gutter, 

By heedless tea-cup in its saucer spilt, 

All for thy guilt !— 
Yet no!—Thou seem’st unconscious quite, 
Tho’ quite unhappy—come, then, lonely wight, 

And with a kindlier thought, I'll haste thine end ; 

Nay ! wherefore for our mercy blame us, 
Poor ignoramus! 

No dainty breeze nor warm sun can befriend 
Thine agueish old bones, and hungry snout ; 

The half extinguished taper of thy life 
I’d better much put out— 

No doubt. 
Comz2, come then—here’s relief ; 
Beneath my pocket handkerchief 
Down falling 
Upon the ground you’re sprawling 
Now with my merciful great-toe 
I'll stamp—Ah! no, 
’Tis horrid !—Yet it must be so, 
And in an instant thus your writhing trunk 
Is trodden into atoms—Crunk ! crunk! crunk! 
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SOPHENE AND SOPHOCLES.—No. 4. 


Tur pilot having lost all hope, gathered his crewaround him. “ The 
anger of the Gods,” said he with a faltering accent, “is full upon us 
our ruin is inevitable ; Jupiter arms against us all the elements ; nothing 
can keep us from his vengeful ated let us forbear tiring him with 
vows he rejects; Neptune is less unmerciful ; let us renew a custom 
that has always proved successful ; let us offer up a human victim that 
shall save the rest, and see whom chance will appoint. His discourse 
met with general approbation. Every one was eager to throw his name 
into the funeral urn. Every one made towards death in order to avoid 
it. The first signature that came out from the deadly vase, (can I say it 
without expiring?) was that of Sophene! Mad with the most exorbi- 
tant grief, I carried her into the hold of the ship, with a fixed determina- 
tion rather to be torn into a thousand pieces than to surrender her. Fear 
rendered me cruel. Those who the very evening before would have laid 
down their lives to please her, are the first to sue for her death. They 
cried aloud that Religion had been violated, and they fancy that the sus- 
pense of a moment increases the violence of the storm. 

Imlacca attempted to plead for her; but instead of being listened to, 
and obeyed, they threatened to make away with him also. 

They ‘then rushed upon me, and, in spite of my utmost struggles, tore 
her from my arms. I sank down in a deep swoon. She made her w ay 
through the crowd, towards the.pilot. ‘‘New minister of the Gods,” said 
she, ‘‘their rights shall not be transgressed—fear no opposition from me. 
The life of Sophocles depends upon my death—perform thy oftice— 
Neptune calls for his victim—she is ready: why dost thou defer sacri- 
ficing her?” These were her last words! two seamen took hold of her— 

‘what are you going to do, ye cruel men?” but already the sea had 
received and swallowed up its prey. Jupiter! do you countenance 
such horrible sacrifices? Or if you execrate them , why does not your 
thunberbolt blast the impious men that dishonour you by offering them. 
The storm abates. But, Gods! ought a crime to be the purchase of man’s 

deliverance? and you, monsters, that kold me down, you did well to 
chain my fury—it would have rendered this horrible device abortive.” 

The pilot enjoined me silence : I strove to rush upon him. ‘‘Load him 
with chains,” cried he aloud. Then every thing near me became a 
weapon for me—the Furies inspired me—horror “and dismay attended 
them; the crew looked upon this new danger as more ‘imminent than 
the first. 

But my strength was soon spent—they overpowered me. Revenge 
rendered me thirsty of her blood—I panted for it; but my rage was re- 
duced to impotent cries 

In order to get free of me, they steered to the shore and cast me upon 
the land, Imlacca! you were not permitted to attend me. You would 
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have been a comfort for me: had I been susceptible of any, sorrow, wheti 
it rises to an excess, makes one sensible. I remained in sullen silence— 
I lay motionless—a fatal state ; and more horrible than the most violent 
azitation. It was not long before my despair gathered new strength : 
the rocks resounded with my screams—the lions and wild boars echoed 
them from theit dens—the Gods heard them, unmoved! The tortures 
of those famous criminals which their unrelentless justice pursues, are 
milder than mine: all hell was in my heart—and what was I guilty of? 
I loved, and I love still. Are these my crimes, O Jupiter? How long 
has the thunder-hearted man been the object of thy cruel vengeance? Is 
it an offence to imitate thee? And you, Goddess of the sea, do you suf- 
fer Neptune to give you a rival? Our interests are united: give me So- 
phene again. Love! what art thoudoing? Jealous of Sophene’s beauty, 
thy mother detains thee at Paphos. Sophene was thy votary; thou hadst 
promised her to my ardent wishes—dost not thou know that she is ravish- 
ed from me? But what amI doing; and why do I address myself to cruel 
and deaf gods? Sophene, you are no more—I have caused your death ; 
mine ohne can atone for my crime. If I delay it, it is to prolong my 
misery: but now you inhabit either heaven or the Elysian fields; and 
1 am not worthy cf those delicious abodes. 

The only god whose kindness I did not implore, pitied me. A friend 
to mankind, he often anticipates their desires, in order to give himself 
up to them; his power is boundless; he triumphs over such as even Love 
could not tame. He reigns amidst the frightful din of arms ;—the 
dreadful noise of raging storms cannot trouble him whom Jupiter him- 
self respects, and it is through his favours that the most unhappy mor- 
tals, in spite of fortune and fate, become gods themselves. 

In a word, sleep shed his soft dews on my eves, when, on a sudden, I 
was dazzled by a glaring light that surrounded me ; Cupid broke through 
the air, and showed me Sophene. ‘‘ Forbear thy complaints,” said he, 
«‘I restore her to thee;” he said, and flew away. I fixed my eves 
upon her, and enjoyed the pleasure of seeing her, though under the abso- 
lute impossibility of expressing it. It seemed as if she herself tried in vain 
to speak. Nevertheless, we lost nothing in that involuntary silence: our 
looks, our sighs, our raptures, were but more eager, more inflamed, 
more ravishing for it. At length Sophene said to me, ‘‘ I live,—I love 
you !”—*‘* How so,” cried I, “is it you?” The vision flits away, and 
when I awake, I find myself in a ship among a crowd of Athiopian 
pirates, whose slave I am. “Tis thus, ye cruel gods, that ye abuse us 
weak sons of men! However, I was astonished at the calmness of my 
heart ;—I was sorrowful, but my sorrow was tranquil, and when I had 
no room for hope left, I gave myself wholly up to fluttering expectations. 
An oar in my hand, I looked wishfully at the companions of my misfor- 
tunes. Too much weakened to share in their labours, I remained only a 
spectator of them: ‘‘ And how,” said a barbarian, smiting me, “ dost 
thou think that thou art here to be idle?” J found in my courage means 
to curb his brutality. ‘‘O, Sosthenes ! the gods fully retaliate the w rongs 
you received at my hands. O, my father! let the shameful condition 
I am reduced to never reach your ear.” The vessel in which I sailed— 
Eurycone having put into harbour, to make up the damages it had suf- 
fered from the tempes t—was pursuing its voyage, when we descried it 
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gave it chase, overtovk, boarded it, and after two hours of hard fighting, 
became masters of it. 

I know that vengeance is the portion of the gods, and that they have 
kept it to themselves ; but I was so much exasperated with the pilot, 
the cruel author of all my afflictions, that I could not but see him with 
pleasure a captive. That pleasure soon gave way to new sorrows. Im- 
lacca, wounded and dying, appeared before me ; upon examination, his 
wounds were declared mortal. The crew would have thrown him into 
the deep, but I prevented it by crying out that he was a noble Greek ; 
the hopes of a ransom withheld them—the gods and my care restored 
him to life. The next day the pirates held a council ;—a little city they 
descried lving on the coast was the victim of their fury and avarice. They 
took it by surprise in the night. Men, women, and children, all were 
reduced to slavery. They pillaged and burnt that unhappy city, which is 
now a heap of stones—a sad and mournful scene of desolation and ruin, 
upon which the spirit of time seems to fling the unutterable gloom of 
eternal woe and endless lamentation. 

Returned to the vessel, they divided the booty among them. The 
women and girls were placed by themselves,—some to be sold, others to 
serve the pleasures of their masters—the old men, or such as their 
wounds rendered useless, were unmercifully murdered, and thrown into 
the sea. 

My woes had not dried up the source of my tears; that scene of 
cruelty made me shed many—it was a crime, and I suffered for my pity. 

Their riots knew no. bounds; yet even now I cannot remember with- 
out horror either their discourses or their deeds. The impious punish 
themselves for their impiety—drunkenness and sleep betrayed our tyrants 
into our hands. ‘‘ Let us,” thought I, ‘ be bold enough to attempt re- 
covering our liberty, and we shall succeed ;” this was my resolution, 
Imlacca approved of it, so did some of our companions to whom we im- 
parted it; though they were but very few, they agreed with us. The 
others, or, at least, most part of them, preferred their slavery to so easy 
and so glorious an undertaking. Who could believe it? some of them 
were base enough to entertain the idea of arousing and informing the 
barbarians of the conspiracy we had formed against them. It failed of 
success ; but happily the barbarians did not know the danger which had 
been impending over them. 

Being recovered from their brutal intoxication, they thought of selling 
their prize, and accordingly hung out a flag of peace; they then entered 
the haven of Artycome, delivered, and received hostages. 

Soon, in a spacious market, they exposed, and offefed to sell, rich 
furniture, gold and silver vases, and all that could minister either to the 
wants or the luxury of men. The inhabitants contended for, and snatched 
them from each other. Cupidity found nothing too dear. As for us 
slaves, we were cooped up in the vessel; this voluptuous and unfeeling 
people regarded us but little. Imlacca was the handsomest man breath- 
ing ; they bought him alone: nobody manifested a disposition top ostess 
me; I was destined to new adventures. 

Artycome is famous for a temple consecrated to Minerva. At the 
entrance of it is a golden statue that represents the goddess to the life. 
She has a helmet on her head; with one hand she holds a shield, and a 
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spear in the ether; at her feet a porphyry bason receives a stream, the 
waves whereof are in perpetual motion. It was there that the pirates 
resorted, in order to try the young captive girls they wanted to sell—a 
dangerous ordeal, indeed, from which they came off with infinite honour 
to themselves and their tender and beloved sex. What a magnificent sight 
does an innocent and lovely woman present to the admiring eye of a 
devoted and benevolent man ! Search throughout the wide and wonder- 
ful domain of variegated nature, and you shall find nothing to be com- 
pared to her peerless beauty, which is the very acme of human dignity. 
Protectress of chastity, you declared them virgins, ana yet they were 
recklessly and wantonly devoted to ignominy ! 

Some time after I was witness to that ceremony—here is the relation of 
it: such as durst hazard the experiment, crowned with laurel, and dressed 
in a white garment, stepped into the fountain. Their innocence is their 
glory and safety. Minerva smiles on them, and holds out her hand to 
them: they retire with universal applause. But the goddess casts a 
severe look upon the guilty ones. Frightened at the sight of her dread- 
ful spear, that threatens them, they plunge into the water that flows 
from under their staggering steps, their chaplet falls off, and they be- 
come the object of scorn and derision. Sometimes, for want of help, 
they unhappilly perish there. 

This is a severe, but merited punishment, for an improper intercourse 
with men who are base enough to take every possible advantage of their 
** weakness,” and glory in their loss of virtue, personal dignity, and 
peace of mind. 

The hostages being restored on each part, the pirates embarked again, 
with their treasures. Proud of their late success, they meditated new 
enterprises. They had soon wasted their ‘‘ detestable riches” with the 
campanions of their debaucherics. Tremble, unhappy Greek! You 
think yourselves secure in the bosoms of your families: your pirates 
cannot protect you. Chains or death must be your lot. 

The storm fell upon the deplorable and wasted city of Silena. Thy 
precious wines made thee renowned: they caused thy ruin! Thou 
couldst redeem thyself by giving them up; thy inhabitants relied too 
much upon their courage ; they were all of them put to the sword. Soon 
shalt thou be revenged. We saw those villains sitting down upon the 
shore, scoffingly celebrating their too criminal revels. 

Bacchus could not allow those wretches to profane his worship and 
mysteries, with impunity. He deprived them of their reason. Tran- 
sported with rage, they forgot they were brethren—they took to arms— 
they attacked and tore each other in pieces! The fight of the Centaurs was 
less bloody. A troop of Greeks (for Greeks are addicted to piracy, too) 
came falling upon them unawares, and put the finishing hand to their 
entire overthrow, and final anihilation. 

At the sight of this, we burst into shouts: we shook off our chains, 
and thinking we found deliverers, in the murderers of our tyrants, we came 
up to them, and threw ourselves into their arms, Yet we had only 
changed our servitude! It was in vain for us to plead the rights of our 
birth, and of our common country: they did not hear us, and forcing 
us into their ship, conveyed us across the blue and open sea, to 


Daphnipolis, 
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This town is consecrated to Apollo. His love for that nymph is too 
well known for me to give a recital of it : it was in the inner part of his 
temple, that we were exposed for sale. 

I fell upon my knees, and addressed a prayer to Apollo :—‘* Son of 
Jupiter! be sensible of my afiliction. Twice a slave, already I am 
threatened a third time with the loss of my liberty. Do not permit an 
envoy of thy father, to linger in disgraceful bondage. Soften the hearts 
of my new masters; let them remember they are Greeks, and that lam 
equally so. Powerful god, from whose all-beholding eyes, nothing can 
escape ! what has become of Sophene? If the fatal sisters have cut off 
her days, it was not a god who condemned her to death. Thou canst 
repair the crimes of men, and restore Sophene tome. The pains that 
love made thee suffer, must render thee compassionate to mine.” 

The moment of being heard was not yet come. I was torn from the 
altar to be delivered to a citizen who had bought me; Dymas was his 
name, and Chriseis that of his wife. Curiosity, it has been frequently 
asseverated, is the predominant characteristic of her sex; scarce had 
she seen me ere she inquired who I was, whence I came, and by what 
charm I was their slave. 

With downcast eye I modestly entreated her to spare me a woful 
relation, that could not be of any great concern for her; Dymas, (I can- 
not call him master,) Dymas listened to us, and was displeased at my 
refusal. He darted upon me a threatening look, and being told that 
dinner was brought in, he bade me wait upon him; I obeyed, and thus 
Sophocles, who some months before was minister of Jupiter, and loaded 
with glory, sat the first at Sophenes’ table, served and loved by Sophene, 
found himself confounded among vile slaves in his own country, and put 
to the drudgery of the house he was in.—O fortune! such are thy|sports ! 

Towards the end of the entertainment, Dymas ordered his slayes toretire; 
Iremainedalonewith him: ‘I will have thee,” said he, ‘‘tell me thy adven- 
tures; thou shalt entertain me till I fall asleep, and then beware of in- 
terrupting my rest.” This order, delivered in so imperious and abrupt a 
manner, made me more sensible than ever of the rigour of my lot. 

My eyes were ready to overflow ; my heart was oppressed; I could 
not complain. ‘‘ Know,” added he, ‘thou art my slave and must perform 
my commands: speak, or fear, if thou provest obstinate, to be chastised 
into the knowledge of thy duty.—An angry master is a severe preceptor.” 

“O Dymas!” cried I, ‘‘letthe Gods judge between us. I ama Greek ; 
you have no authority over me, but that which you derive from my mis- 
fortunes and your injustice ; will you, more cruel than the barbarians 
themselves, who sold me, take away my life, which they have spared in 
spite of me ?—Strike !—born a freeman, I fear death less than slavery.” 
Chriseis was pleased with my courage ; she pleaded for me; Dymas 
fell asleep, and I came off with threats only. s 

The youthful days of Chriseis were past ; but it was not difficult to per- 
suade myself she had been handsome, if not lovely. She thought she 
was so still. Inreality she was benevolent, mildly disposed, and, above all, 
sweetly compassionate. I received at her hands many tokens of kindness, 
that deeply engaged my gratitude ; and if I failed to disclose to her every 
thing that concerned me, what I said was suflicient to please her, by the 
confidence I reposed in her. ° 
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Dymas, who did not like me, had laid upon me the most painful tasks, 
Incessantly busy, I could not venture to steal a moment’s time to muse on, 
und bemoan my ill fortune. Covered with rags, lying upon the ground, 
reduced to the most common and most insipid food, I marvel I did not 
sink under my misfortunes. The Gods would not have it tobe so. Nay 
—I experienced that, if bitternes springs from the bosom of pleasures, 
contentment and comfort also arise from afflictions. I had been thirty 
days in that condition when the feast of Jupiter drew near. What a “ re- 
collection” for me! It is not solemnized at Daphnipolis—they celebrate 
that of Daphne. The rites of it are almost the same. The difference 
lies only in the choice of the messengers. They are allowed to be mar- 
ried at Daphnipolis. Dymas was named for Artycome. While every 
thing was preparing for his journey, Chriseis said to him (fixing her 
magnificent eyes upon me), ‘‘ That slave looks sensible—he is wise—he 
speaks little. But it is plainly to be perceived how much he labours un- 
der sorrow—I advise you to leave him here. A melancholy slave is 

lways ominous to his master; at least, it is an unpleasant object which 
you would have before your eyes. However, as he boasts of being an 
envoy of Jupiter, he may prove useful to you—think of it yourself.” 
Dymas replied, ‘‘ It is the common custom with slaves to be proud and 
liars; that man has a mind to put himself forward. ‘Is it true,” con- 
tinued he, turning to me, ‘‘ that thou hast been honoured with the min- 
istry I am now invested with? Take care not to add an untruth to thy 
iother defects!” ‘*O Dymas!” I replied, ‘‘ I may not desire to impose 
on your credulity—the Gods forbid! Fortune may render unhappy, but 
she cannot banish truth from my heart! Do you judge men by their 
personal appearance? Virtue does not disdain the tattered cloak of sla- 
very.—Yes,” I continued, ‘‘f have been an envoy of Jupiter; I have 
received all the honours that will be paid to you. They were the source 
of my distresses,—may they prove that of thy felicity !” 

These words rendered him milder: he put other questions to me—he 
appeared satisfied with my replies, and abated something of his unkind- 
ness, conceiving, as I opine, that [| might be of service to him. Chri- 
seis would fain have accompanied us; Dymas was against it—we went 
away without her, and I saw her no more, 

Arrived at Artycome, he met with the same eagerness from the inha- 
bitants, to welcome him to their houses, that I had met with at Artycome 
ona similar occasion. I endeavoured to banish from my mind the recol- 
lection of the honours that were paid to me—it was vain, however. But 
my meddling memory continued to torment me in the same ratio as I 
endeavoured to obliterate the most pleasurable scenes of my ministry. 
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FILL THE BRIGHT GOBLET. 
Anacreontic, No. 3. 


By firs. €. GB. Wilson. 





Fixt the bright goblet, and scare way sorrow, 
’Tis folly to dream of the evils to come ; 
: Fill the bright goblet! at least till to-morrow— 
The sunshine of joy shall our pathway illume. 
Pass round the chalice! the wine let us sip, 
Till the heart yields to mirth, and the spirit is gay ! 
’Tis the nectar most soothing, save woman’s sweet lip, 
But oh! like her smile—it will never betray! 


ee Soa 


Fill the bright goblet! and leave care and sighing 

To those who choose bitters, from life’s mingled bow] ; 
The fountain of joy is our wine-cup supplying, 

With the grape that has ripened to gladden the soul ! 
Pass round the chalice! the wine let us sip, 

Till the shadow of care from each brow flies away ; 
There’s balm in the goblet, like woman’s sweet lip, 

To charm and to soothe us—but never betray ! 


Fill the bright goblet! if rrienpsurp is fleeting, 
It will not fleet faster, *neath wine’s rosy beam ; 
Fill the bright goblet! if Love will be cheating, 
We'll drown his deceit, in the grape’s ruby stream. 
Pass round the chalice! the wine let us sip! 
And quaff from the fountain of bliss while we may, 
. What nectar is sweeter, save woman’s dear lip, 
‘| To chase from the bosom all sorrow away ;— 


Fill the bright goblet! and scare away sadness— 
There’s full time for care, through the long busy day ; 
But nient’s social hours should be given to gladness, 
Since from its charm’d circle all griefs flee away ! 
Pass round the chalice! the wine let us sip— 
: It will brighten the wit—and the fancy inflame ; 
. Then press we the goblet !—like woman’s ripe lip, 
j There’s a Lethe for care, in the nectar we drain ! 
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DE BERANGER AND HIS SONGS. 





Paut JEAN DE BERANGER, whose verses have for twenty years delighted 
the philosopher, animated the patriot, inspirited the soldier, cheered the 
ouvrier, and greatly contributed to bring about the revolution of 1830, 
has retired from the turmoil of politics and public life; and has found a 
retreat in charming Passy, for the remainder of his days. In the last col- 
lection of his songs, published, he touchingly alludes to this determination: 

Paris, adieu ; je sors de tes murailles, 
J'ai dans Passy trouvé gite et repos. 

Ton fils ten!éve un droit de funerailles, 
Et sa piquette e’chi appe 4 tes impdts. 
Puisse-€-je, ici, vieillir exempt d’orage, 
Et de l’oubli prés de subin le poids, 
Comme loiseau, dormir dans le feuillage, 
Au bruit mourant des échos de ma voix! 

Few of our countrymen are, we believe, acquainted with the beautiful 
songs of De Beranger, which have justly exercised considerable influence 
in France; and as the finest moral and political sentiment pervades his 
more serious efforts, we intend to lay before them a few of his chansons, 
translated as literally as possible, but which, notwithstanding every care, 
are greatly inferior to the original. 

De Beranger has ever been an honest and consistent politician; and 
the whole of his poetry breathes the purest spirit of liberty: he has com- 
pared himself to Diogenes with some justice, for though he does not ab- 
solutely inhabit a tonneau, he has through life exhibited an utter contempt 
of riches; and when wealth, power, and titles were offered him by his 
friends, the short-lived ministry of M. Laffitte, he firmly refused every 
thing, though he was not the less sensible of their kindness. 

The first song we select, ‘‘ Les Gaulois el les Francs,” was written in 
1814, when the allies were about to enter France; it is a soul-stirring 
address to the army and people, in which Napoleon is supported, for the 
first time, by the national poet—he having steadily refused to write in his 
favour, until France was menaced and her emperor in adversity. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the admirable tact with which De 
Beranger has seized on every idea that could arouse the enthusiasm of 
the French people, to whose feelings and sympathies he has, though a true 
citizen of the world, invariably addressed himself; and this circumstance 
has, no donbt, in some degree contributed to the great and deserved 
popularity his poetry has acquired. 

THE GAULS AND FRANKS. 

Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 

Grasp the lance, 

Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in you ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks! 
Again doth Attila’s fierce call 

Urge the savage 

France to ravage ; 
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DE BERANGER AND HIS SONGS. 


Ay, and again the Huns shall fall, 
Scatter’d o’ér the fields of Gaul! 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay ! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


The Cossacks quit their marshy homes— 
So icy cold, 
For English gold. 
The Kurd, as through the south he roams, 
Beyieves he'll sleep beneath our domes! 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay ! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks! 


The Russian hates his climate dread, 
Nor comfort knows 
Amidst his snows; 

To train oil and dry acorns bred, 

He longs to eat of our white bread. 

Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France; 

Gay, gay ! close in your ranks, 

Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks! 


We've sav'd the red juice of the vine, 
Glory to toast ; 
Shall then the host 
Of Saxons, from beyond the Rhine, 
Forbid our songs, and drink our wine ? 
Gay, gay ! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks! 


The Kalmucks’ fire his blood shall quench, 
Ere to despair 
They drive our fair; 
Shall our wives’ cheeks with terror blench, 
To think their sons may not be French ? 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks ! 


What though now misfortunes lour 
O’er the name 
Dear to our fame, 

Never did our legions cower 

Before the might of Prussia’s power ! 
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The next song we select, if song it can properly be termed, is one of 
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Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Bravely onwards, Gauls and Franks! 


Noble Gauls and worthy Franks, 
When welcome peace 
Comes to release 

Your sons from our unbroken ranks, 

How sweet will be a nation's thanks. 


Gay, gay! close in your ranks, 
Grasp the lance, 
Ye sons of France ; 
Gay, gay! close in your ranks; 
Ou to the battle, Gauls and Franks ! f 








a totally different character, and exhibits De Beranger still linked with 
the national feelings, grieving for the loss of a true friend and noble 
patriot, M. Manuel, who, after serving his country for many years on 
the field of battle, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies during the 
reign of Louis XVIII., where for several years he advocated, with the 
greatest talent, perseverance and courage in the cause of freedom, and un- 
dauntedly attacked the anti-national policy of the Bourbons. 


We do not recollect in what year this celebrated deputy breathed his 


last ; but it was in 1826 or 27 ; he died as he had lived, poor, but con- 
tented ; the tears of his countrymen followed him to the grave, and De 

Beranger, in expressing his own feelings, touchingly appeals to his coun- rhe 
trymen to furnish him with the means of erecting a tomb to the memory 

of their departed friend :— 


THE TOMB OF MANUEL. 


The scene is o’er, the tearful crowds depart— 
I'o his sad grave a nation’s bid adieu ; 
The tears of friendship flowing from my heart 
Are given alone to the Creator’s view. 
I hear the earth falling upon the brave— 
He may forget, who now much grief displays, 
In after ages, to point out his grave, 
Aid the poor bard a monument to raise. 


Tis thus I seek to honour here on earth, 
The name of him, who was our best support ; 
| knew his virtnes, all his secret worih— 
Oh, France! for thee, with heart and hand he fought. 
Humbly we'll pray for his immortal weal, 
As we unite in tribute to his praise, 
Beside his grave behold us sadly kneel— 
Aid the poor bard a monument to raise. 


Against a court that from us turns away, 

His eloquence has ever been employed ; , 
Not changeful as the forked lightning’s play, 

But with the manly tone of virtue unalloy’d. 
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When from the tribune torn by brutal force, 
His patriot voice the nation’s rage allays ; 

Still hate pursues, insulting e’en his corse! 
Aid, then, the bard a monument to raise. 


Down his pale cheek cours’d many a scalding tear, 
When twelve years, in an unhappy hour— 
Amidst the ruin of all we hold most dear, 
Base treachery gave France to foreign pow’'r. 
’Twas then we met the vet’ran of Arcole— 
Smil’d, as I sung; of former glorious days— 
Frenchmen, your tears the humble bard console,— 
Then grant his wish, a monument to raise. 


Yes, let a tomb bear witness to our grief; 
Of virtue’s frieuds the assistance | invoke, 
Frenchmen, sweet peace shall come to our relief, 
With hope of Freedom, e’en beneath our yoke. 
Pay then these lines, which celebrate his name, 
The humblest off’ring shall reward my lays— 
Of Manuel to consecrate the fame ! 
Aid your poor bard a monument to raise. 


Our third specimen, “ La Mort de Poniatowski,” was written in 1832, 
and published with some others, for the benefit of the Polish exiles; De 
Beranger being unable to contribute to their relief from his own purse, 
with his usual benevolence, took this means of aiding them,—we need 
scarcely add, no inefficient one. 

Joseph Poniatowski, nephew of the last king of Poland, served in the 
armies of France, for several years, and after the battle of Leipsic, 
Napoleon raised him to the rank of Marshal, and gave him the 
command of a body of Poles and French. The 18th of October, 
1813, the bridges of the Elster having been destroyed, Poniatowski with 
his division covered the retreat of the French army ; and, after perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, rejected all overtures to surrender made to him, 
by the allies. Though dangerously wounded, he exclaimed, ,“‘ Goc has 
confided to me the honour of the Poles, I will surrender it but to God,’’ 
and dashing into the river on horseback, he attempted to gain the 
opposite bank, but exhausted from loss of blood, and carried away by the 
force of the current, he sunk to rise no more. 


THE DEATH OF PONIATOWSKI. 


Ye fly, ye fly, the conquerors of the world ! 
Shall Leipsic see us lose this hard-fought day ? 
Hiave ye not seen into the river hurl'd 

The blown-up bridge, the torrent bears away ? 
Horses, dragoons, artillery, grenadiers— 

All are engulph’d who have its passage braved ! 
On rolls the Elster, deaf to cries and tears; 

‘* A single hand, Frenchmen, and I am saved.” 


* A single hand !” ‘tis vain in this sad hour, 
Each presses forward, anxious but to flee— 
But who is he the angry waves devour, 
Pierced by three wounds? "Tis Poniatowski! 
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None see him, or despite the conquering force, 
Full many a warrior had the torrent braved ; 
«Alas !" he cries, when parted from his horse, 
“ A single hand, Frenchmen, and I am saved.” 


He struggles, swims,—alas, ‘tis but to sink ! 

Ah no! he grasps his courser’s flowing mane, 

He cannot drown, when at the river’s brink. 

He sees the foe, and hears the martial strain : 
“Frenchmen, ye boast I’m ever first t’advance, 

For you, my friends, I’ve every danger braved, 

And still would shed my heart’s best blood for France ; 
A single hand, Frenchmen, and I am saved.” 


No aid is near—his hands become too weak 

To keep his hold—Poland, adieu, adieu! 

But softest dreams upon his senses break — 
Heaven gives a noble prospect to his view ; 
Polonia’s eagle, to her sons so dear, 

In Russian blood her snowy plumes has laved,— 
A cry of glory breaks upon his ear ; 

‘* A single hand, oh, France! and I am saved !” 


’Tis Poland and her brave and gen’rous sons, 
Who have for us in many a battle fought ; 

A crimson torrent from her bosom runs,— 
Alas, in vain,—her efforts all are nought ! 

Like this brave chief, who for our country died, 
From France, alone, assistance now is craved— 
In her despair, to us a nation cried, 

“ A single hand, oh France! and I am saved! 


Our next selection is one of the political songs, for which De Beranger 
was prosecuted by the Bourbons. ‘‘ Les Infinement Petits,” is indeed 
a severe satire, and it would be difficult to conceive a happier medium of 
attack than the Magic Mirror; this song, conjointly with another or 
two, cost our poet nine months’ imprisonment. The giant alluded to in 
the last verse, we presume to be Russia, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, 


In magic I believe of late, 
And a wizard of great wight 
Shewed me our country’s future fate, 
Reflected in a mirror bright; 
Would I had ne’er the picture seen 
Of our own native land, so plain, 
In nineteen-hundred and nineteen, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign. 


France to a race of dwarfs must pass, 
And our grandsons are so small, 
That scarcely in the magic glass 
Are seen the inhabitants of Gaul. 
France has become the wreck, the shade, 
Of the France no power could rein— 
None fear the little state t’ invade, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign, 
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I see at their religious feasts 
Little bilious jesuits in black, 
And thousands of other little priests, 
With little saints borne at their back, 
Blessed by them, all things reeede— 
Of liberty and truth the bane,— 
They swarm about the court to feed, 
For still the hateful Bourbons reign, 


All is little I examine— 
Justice, the sciences, and arts, 
And a pretty little famine 
Is desolating various parts, * 
Towards the frontiers of France, 
With little cannons in their train, 
Their imperceptible troops advance, 
And still the little Bourbons reign. 


Again is chang’d the magic scene, 
Our fearful destiny completing : 
' And a barbarous giant’s seen 
The world’s entire strength defeating. 
Approaching Paris, all elate, 
He braves the pigmies chatt’ring vain, 
Pops in his tend the little state, 
With the worn-out Bourbons who still reign. 


Our fifth chanson, ‘‘ Les Adieux de Marie Stuart,” needs no comment : 
the eventful career and unfortunate end of Mary, Queen of Scots, is fa- 
miliar to every one. 


MARY STUART'S FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 


Aptev, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 

Thy bosom long hath cradled me, 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


Thou sunny country of my choice, 
Thy children’s love to me is dear— 
Listen to Mary's falt’ring voice— 
Oh France! to leave thee much I fear. 
Just Heaven, then, as I quit thy shore, 
Viewing with pity my emotion, 
To give me back to thee once more, 
Will surely wake the slumb’ring ocean. 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 
Thy bosom long hath cradled me. 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


When through the capital I rode,' 

The people breathed for me their vows; 
’T was not to rank this joy I ow’d, 

But to the lilies round my brows. 
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With honour—glory—love—imbued, 
I passed my youthful days elate. 
Alas! in Caledonia rude, 
How sadly changed will be my fate. 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thee can vie— 

Thy bosom long hath cradled me. 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


Sovereign power tempts in vain, 
*Midst Scotland’s mists and winds so keen, 
But if decreed that I must reign, 
I would of smiling France be queen. 
So happy hitherto I've been, 
That now I dread to cross the sea, 
Since in a fearful dream I’ve seen <> 
A horrid scaffold raised for me! 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee, 
No other clime with thine can vie— 
Thy bosom long hath cradled me. 
Adieu—to quit thee is to die! 


Oh France, whatever ills assail 
The daughter of the Stuart line, 
When ev'ry other aid shall fail, 
Many will rest secure of thine. 
Alas, too fast the vessel sails, 
We pass beneath black threat’ning skies ; 
And darkest night already veils 
The dim coast from my tearful eyes. 


Adieu, dear France, adieu to thee ; 
No other clime with thine can vie: 

Thy bosom Jong hath cradled me,— 
Adieu,—to quit thee is to die! 


We shall conclude our series by ‘‘ Le Chant du Cosaque,” in which 
the poet beautifully alludes to the evil consequences which may ensue 
from the introduction of the wild hordes of Russia into civilized Europe, ie 
since her ancient ramparts, Poland and Turkey, may be said to be no | 
more ; and though these verses were written in 1815, when France was 
smarting beneath the presence of the Cossacks, they have, through the 
insatiable ambition and barbarian cunning of the Russian Government, 
become even more appropriate to the present day. The Cossack is sup- 
posed to be addressing his horse previous to another or third expedition 


into western Europe. 
THE COSSACK’S ADDRESS TO HIS CHARGER. 


Approach, my horse—the Cossack’s noble friend, 
Dost thou not hear the trumpets of the north ? 
Prompt to attack as ready to defend— 
Aided by thee, I'll towards the west set forth. 
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Silver and gems, spoil of our conqu'ring force, 
Shall deck thy curb, now hid by dirt and rust; 

Neigh, then, with pride, my ever-faithful horse, 
And kings and nations trample in the dust! 


Dull Peace has fled—advance, ye northern bands,— 
Europe has lost her ancient firm ramparts ; 
Come, then, with treasure fill my eager hands, 
And rest thee in the city of the arts. 
Twice hast thou wash’d in the Séine’s winding course 
Thy blood-stain’d hoofs, and wilt again, I trust ; 
Neigh, then, with pride, my ever-faithful horse, 
And kings and nations trample in the dust! 


Nobies and princes, plung’d into disasters 
By suffering subjects, whom they seek to enchain, 
Are willing now that we should be their masters— 
Pleas'd to be serfs, so they as tyrants reign. 
I seize my lance—the sceptre and the cross 
Their rights divine to my rude hands entrust ; 
Neigh, then, with pride, my ever-faithful horse, 
And kings and nations trample in the dust! 


Of a vast form I see the shade immense, 
His glance our bivouac fires arrest ; 
“ Again,” he cries, * my reign shall recommence ;” 
And with his axe he points towards the west. 
The modern Huns his wishes shall enforce,— 
Att’la to us his vengeance doth entrust ;— 
Neigh, then, with pride, my ever-faithful horse, 
And kings and nations trample in the dust! 


That glory—fame of which Europe’s so proud,— 
Her learning,—science will defend her well ! 
Twill vanish all, lost in the fearful cloud 
Rais’d by thy hoofs our dread approach to tell ! 
Destroy, destroy, in this, thy frightful course, 
Palaces, cities,—the wicked and the just! 
Neigh, then, with pride, my ever-faithful horse, 
And kings and nations trample in the dust! 


We cannot conclude without observing, that if the reader will glance 
again at the third verse of the last song, and will then reflect on the 
honours paid in England, at the close of the last war, to the leaders of 
these filthy savages, he will wonder at the infatuation of his countrymen 
at that period, and will be thankful that reason at length begins to dawn. 


EpWarp BAINGER. 
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WE ARE A RUINED PEOPLE AND NOTHING CAN SAVE 
US.—THAT’S FLAT! 


(Extract of a Letier dated at Aberdeen, &c.) 


You ask me how I come on, how I like the place of my nativity, 
after a 23 years’ absence, and put me in mind of the bickerings old Grow/y 
and I had as to the political effects of the last half a dozen years’ enact- 
ments, and previous inroads on our ancient institutions—according to 
Tory cantictes. I will not enter into any tiresome analysis—differing 
as that honourable old worthy and I do; he asa blind,though conscientious 
refuser of all reform, and I as ardent in my wish for every safe and 
reasonable one. But as nothing can afford a greater solace to him 
and his Tory acquaintance than giving them occasion to weep o’er the 
increasing misfortunes of this misruled and unhappy part of the king- 
dom, I will just set down some of the signs of the times, and of the 
impoverished state I found things in, in this ruined country—after my 
absence of near five lustres in a far distant land : 

This town, which was hardly heard of south of the Trent, till 
Mr. Hume’s name, as its representative, brought it into daily notice,— 

Has trebled itspopulation within the last 50 years, between the bridges, 
from 20 to 60,000! 

New streets, squares, and terraces adorn it; @ magnificent new massive 
granite bridge, of many arches, has been thrown across the Don; whilst 
numberless smaller ones facilitate intercourse on all the roads—these 
roads being most of them turnpike, and in the best order. Elegant new 
churches of granite have been built, and are now being built: Union 
Street, when finished, will be one of the finest in Europe. The building 
of the Public Rooms, with its superb portico of eight gigantic columns of 
the chastest Ionic, is surpassed, as a whole, by nothing in the kingdom. 
Very fine, commodious, and strong new granite bridewell and jails have 
been built at great expense. The shore and harbour dues, which yielded 
a few years ago but a bare £3,000, now yield £13,000 a year! At one 
time there was more registered tonnage belonging to Aberdeen than to 
all Ireland !—an estate in the county which was bought about 30 years 
ag ofor £45,000, sold last week for £115,000. Streets which not long 
since could scarcely be kept clean, paying some hundreds, pay now many 
more hundreds for the privilege of cleaning them. Our hospitals are 
many, rich, and thriving—a single individual has just given one thousand 
pounds to commence the work of a refuge for the destitute! But I should 
tire you was I to enumerate half of the splendid things done, and in 
progress, at this my native town. As, however, an illustration of all I 
have been anxious to impress upon the mind of Old Growly,through you, 
you may just tell hima small matter—that at a marriage, which was 
lately solemnized between two highly respectable young persons, amidst 
dozens of vehicles which streamed through Union Street, there were, at 
least, seven private equipages, with the ladies’ and gentlemen’s own 
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horses, servants, and liveries—few of whose immediate progenitors knew 
what a chariot was! I am told, but having honourably earned wealth, 
well deserve its enjoyment. Bankruptcy is an endemic scarcely known. 
The learned professions, too, thrive—the lawyers, in particular—conquests 
have been achieved by them in a little time, which those at Westminster 
would lick their lips at. Their brethren of the cassoc, also, are up and 
stirring in true puritanical agitation, emulous of meriting the purple and 
fine linen of their southern lawn-sleeved zealots, by dumbfounding and 
disgusting quiet people in their incessant cry of the church in danger. 

It is true, I confess, that the old feudal prejudices are still in full force 
midst the Tory riding of the high-ultra aristocrats—pride and resent- 
ment actuate them—reform-plucked of their old ascendancy, their sour- 
vinegar exclusiveness and stupid hauteur would punish, if they could, 
those here who have thought and acted liberally. Their noble chiefs living, 
most of them, perdue, and buried like so many unsocial crows in a rook- 
ery, surrounded by their parsons and parasites—associating with no one— 
in splendid seclusion, save when some stray bird of passage, of their own 
feather visits them, en passant, brooding over past and boding over future 
inroads on power and privilege, so rudely handled by reform (that mon- 
ster!) Is such the way to acquire or regain popularity?: But these are 
fining down, and if they don’t speedily mend their manners they will soon 
have no society but their own—and from that, good Lord defend us !— 
Growley will say I but furnish argument against myself, and that all these 
improvements are but the fruits of Tory dominion; whilst I again avow 
that this town and district have thriven, spite of taxation and corrupt 
extravagance in government. We are thriving, and will continue to do 
so. We have a most worthy, active, and sensible provost: our other 
magistracy are leal, honest, goodmen—not, perhaps, so high in estate, 
but more alive to a proper sense of their duties. The ultra-tories, if they 
had a grain of foresight, should conciliate by their manners, instead of 
indispose by their sour and solemn emptiness. 





SONG. 


A Tkar stood in her hazel eye, 
Some lustrous gem it seem’d to be! 
Her gentle heart breathed forth a sigh— 
That sigh, that tear, was not for me. 
No! no! another owns that form, 
Those beaming eyes, that neck of snow; 
Which from this heart can ne’er be torn 
Till its life’s blood has ceas’d to flow. 


The tear that trembled in her eye 
Cours’d slowly down her cheek— 
Again her heart breath’d forth a sigh, 

As though its strings would break. 
But for me was not this sadness, 

Else with joy those tears I’d seen— 
Spurn’d and goaded, nigh to madness, 

By her coldness, as I’ve been. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
BY ONE OF NO PARTY,.* 


Amone the host of new publications that have been flung upon the 
town since ‘‘ the season,” as it is called by the gentlemen of Paternogter 
Row and Albermarle Street, commenced; no one ‘‘ volume” has = + 
so great an uproar among the disinterested Commons, as the work we 
have taken up for the purpose of transferring to our pages some valuable 
and entertaining matter. The author remainsincognita. There is some- 
thing in that—so the honourable member for Westminster has been 
heard to say. © Whomsoever he may be however, his book is not only a 
smart essay, but an useful and entertaining companion for Lords as well 
as Commoners. Indeed, we have heard it said that a second editjon 
is actualy in the press ; this, too, within the space of six weeks! Who 
shall say that book-writing is any thing but a money-making as wellas 
fame-creating procedure, after this so flattering instance of unknofyn 
authorship. ‘lo the work, however, which we perceive almost all the 
periodicals besides our own, have already reviewed, as the publication 
richly deserves, in a handsome manner; so much so, indeed, that we 
can find no new compliment to pay the ‘ great unknown,” whoever he 
may happen to be. 

To those who have not visited the Commons House of Parliament, and 
have not witnessed the whole course of ‘‘ parliamentary proceedings,” 
from the first to the last day of the session, the striking and truly graphic 
representations which are so well drawn by the dextrous hand of the pen- 
and-ink artist, will be of the first interest. We have delineated in this work 
—from the life, as we say in the studio—the young fellow of 22, fresh 
from his introductory borough, and big with the fate of Hume and Smol- 
lett—no, not Smollett,—Roebuck: Stanley, and Graham—Fancourt, and 
Scarlett (the blushing members for Stanbury’s borough of integ- 
rity and principle,) and all the gallant and fighting host of them, first 
entering upon their new ‘‘ process verbal’ with all the apparent alacrity 
of half-educated schoolboys, up to the sedate, gentlemanlike, and classic 
senator, whose very manner and style of entering the house convey 
to the beholder a fine idea of parliamentary pride and senatorial au- 
thoritativeness. It must be conceded, that the House of Commons, as it 
is now constituted, comprises a greater number of men of business than 
at any former period. It is quite rational to infer, that, among 640 mem- 
bers, some heavy and untalented men would be numbered. But even 
this evil, if it be one, we would hold to be a benefit. Thereare, (thank 
heaven!) some sensible men found, who seldom say a word beyond ‘‘ves” 
and ‘‘no:” or, ‘1 want so and so!” and ‘ will yougrant me so and so ?” 
—such is the mercantile prose-poetry of every-day parliamentary and 
business life. 





* Smith, Elder, and Co. Curnbill. 
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As, however, our learned and renowned brothers of the press have 
descanted so largely and ably upon the unquestionable merits of the work 
before us, we think we cannot do better than proceed to those parts of 
the ‘‘ Random Recollections” we are anxious to transfer to the pages of 
the ‘‘ Monthly.” 

We remember, quite well, a humorous affair of Sheridan’s during an 
unusually heavy debate. A member who had generally been prudent 
enough to confine his legislative exertions to voting, astonished the 
«‘House” by suddenly addressing the speaker. ‘‘ Sir, have we laws, or 
have we no laws? If we have Jaws, to what purpose are those laws?” 
Sheridan was on his legs, and instantly replied :—*‘ Mr. Speaker, has the 
honourable member spoken, or has he not spoken? If he has spoken, to 
what purpose did he speak?” But Sheridan is gone to his account, and 
his brilliant wit and fine oratory, where are they to be found ? 

Take, for example, the following, which may serve as introductory :— 

«« Some amusing Jmistakes from ignorance of the rules of the House 
occasionally occur. In the session of 1833, a Scotch Highlander, newly 
arrived from his native hills, got, by some strange ov versight of the 
officers, into the side gallery appropriated for members, on the right of 
the Speaker’s chair. He knew no more of the rules or lecalities of the 
house than he did of the politics of Timbuctoo. Never suspecting that 
he was transgressing any law, human or divine, in entering the side 
gallery, or when there, taking the best place he could find, he at once 
advanced to one of the front benches, and there seated himself with the 

utmost imaginable coolness,—just as if about to “‘ rest himself” on the 
brow of some of the heath-clad mountains of Caledonia. There were a 
few straggling members in the side gallery at the time, and perceiving 
at once from his Highland costume —he was dressed in tartan—that he 
did not belong to the fraternity of St. Stephen’s legislators, they richly 
enjoyed the amusing blunder which Donald had committed. He mean- 
while, after gazing with boundless astonishment on the huge propor- 
tions of the Speaker’s wig, and witnessing the bustle that was going on 
on the floor of the house, turned his eyes towards the stranger’s gallery, 
and seemed quite amazed that so many persons should quietly submit to 
be so closely squeezed together—to the imminent hazard of their ribs — 
that they looked like one solid mountain of mortality, while there were 
so many cushioned and comfortable unoccupied seats in the place where 
he had located himself. At this moment one of the members on an ad- 
joining seat, seeing poor Donald had transgressed from ignorance, 
whispered to him to make himself scarce in a moment, or that otherwise 
he would be taken into custody. A word to the wise is enough: the 
mountaineer took the hint of the friendly M.P,, and darted out of the 
house as well as the gallery in a twinkling. I am credibly assured that 
he ran at his full speed, not casting one “ longing lingering look be- 
hind,” till he reached Somerset House in the Strand, a distance of full 
one mile and a half.” 

“On another occasion, during the session of 1834, a lady, the sister 
of one of the members, entered the side gallery by mistake, instead of 
going to the only place above the ceiling whence ‘the sex” were per- 
mitted to have a “ peep,” for it was nothing more, atthe house. She 
immediately, to speak in parliamentary phraseology, ‘‘ caught the eye of 
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the Speaker,” then Sir Charles Manners Sutton, whose visual organs 
were always allowed to be as acute in this respect as they were said by 
the Liberals to be in first recognizing a talented Tory, when a Tory and 
Reformer rose at the same time to address the house. The Speaker 
seemed quite delighted with the novelty of a politician in petticoats ; he 
never withdrew his eye from the fair intruder an instant during the short 
time she remained in the house. She was infinitely more attractive 
than the eloquence of the orator who, for the time being, chanced to be 
addressing ‘‘ the house.” Until the lady vanished, Mr. Speaker was as 
inattentive to the arguments of the honourable member “‘ on his legs,” 
as was the wig on his head or the chair on which he sat. Had the in- 
truder been of the masculine gender, he would, if observed, have been 
pounced on by the officer in a moment, but gallantry forbade taking a 
lady into custody ; and therefore, as in the event of its being known 
that he had seen the transgressor in petticoats, and had failed to do his 
duty, he would have subjected himself to something more than reproof, 
he, unlike the Speaker, contrived to appear as if the lady had not caught 
his eye. After she had been in the prohibited place for nearly a minute, 
it occurred to her that she was in the wrong locality, and accordingly 
she made her exit forthwith. 

But the most amusing mistake of this nature which occurred in my 
time, was in the case of a young gentleman from the north of Scotland. 
It happened in April, 1833. A member having taken him into the 
house, pointed him to a seat under the gallery, of which he immediately 
took possession ; but he had not been above half an hour in it when he 
began to feel the inconvenience of which the reporters so often com- 
plain, namely, that of certain members being ‘“‘ totally inaudible,” and 
as the orator who then addressed the house happened to speak from the 
third bench on the left of the Speaker’s chair, the young Scotsman 
very naturally concluded that the best way to remedy the evil of not 
hearing at all, or hearing but very imperfectly, would be to place him- 
self as nearly as possible in the vicinity of the orator; and as he had 
always taken it for granted that if introduced into the house by a mem- 
ber, he might take any of the back seats, if not occupied by the legisla- 
tors themselves, he very deliberately walked himself to the bench imme- 
diately behind that whence the honourable member poured forth his elo- 
quence. The house chanced to be pretty full at the time, and there he 
remained undiscovered upwards of two hours, when it adjourned, and 
he went out amidst the crowd of honourable and right honourable gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Hume, who sat only about two yards distant, cast sundry 
very suspicious looks towards him, as if apprehending that he was some 
spy from the Tory camp on the opposite side. Had the house come to 
a division on the debate during part of which the young Scotchman was 
present, he would have made the discovery, to his cost, that there is all 
the difference in the world in the house itself, whatever there may be 
elsewhere, between a private individual and he whose name is graced by 
the appendage of an M. P.” 

Again, at page 64, we have a very amusing relation of a ‘‘ parliamen- 
tary” mistake, which is not only strictly characteristic, but true to the 
letter C :— 

*« There are several naval members in the house, who, though they have 
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as large an allowance of good judgment—in some instances, more—as 
those members who have spent all their days in polished society,—yet 
have lost much of their early literary acquirements. There is more than 
one of these—and there are several members who have chiefly spent 
their time in rural retirement in the same predicament—who have for- 
gotten the first rudiments of their orthography. I could mention several 
amusing instances of such blunders committed by M. P.’s; but let one 
suffice. A worthy Welsh baronet, distinguished for his maritime ex- 
ploits, was lately asked by one of his constituents, who chanced to be in 
town at the time, for an order of admission into the house. With his 
characteristic disposition to oblige, Sir immediately complied 
with the request, and wrote an order in the usual terms, and addressed 
it thus—‘‘ To the Door Ceeper of the House of Commons.” The per- 
son for whom it was intended, discovered the error in the spelling after 
he had gone ten or twelve yards from the worthy baronet, and turning 
back and running up to him said, ‘ Oh, sir there is a mistake in 
the word ‘‘ keeper ;”’ you have spelt it with ac instead of ak.” “A 
mistake !” responded the baronet, taking the order into his hand. ‘* Not 
a bit of a mistake is there in it, both ways are right—quite right, my 
friend,” at the same time returning the order uncorrected to his con- 
stituent. 

Those unacquainted with the secrets of the prison-house, would natu- 
rally infer that those members of opposite politics whom they see night 
after night so heartily abusing each other, were not on friendly terms 
together. There are some cases in which the conclusion would be just : 
in the great majority it would not. Before and after the dissolution of 
Sir Robert Peel’s government, the Right Honourable Baronet and Lord 
John Russell were often seen in most friendly conversation together. 
Some weeks after the meeting of the present Parliament, Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, the member for Oxford, made a most violent attack on Mr. 
O’Connell, pointedly referring, among other things, to his ordering 
death’s-heads and cross-bones to be painted over the doors of those 
electors who would not vote for his nominee in the county of Cork. 
Mr. O’Connell repelled the attack with equal violence, and retorted, as 
he did to Mr. Shaw, the member for the University of Dublin, on ano- 
ther occasion, that Mr. Hughes’s head was a calf’s-head. Some nights 
afterwards both gentlemen were seen walking erm-in-arm up Parliament- 
street, on their way home from the house.”’ 

At page 72, we have a bit of ‘‘ fun senatorial,” in which Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Shaw were the “‘ principals.” We then have a sketch of 
one or more of the ‘‘ general scenes,” as follows :— 

‘I come now to what are called general scenes. One of the richest of 
this kind which I have ever seen, occurred on the 17th of July last. 
The question before the house was that the Municipal Corporations Bill 
be re-committed. Several of the leading members having delivered 
their sentiments on the subject, Mr. Hughes Hughes, the member for 
Oxford, rose to address the House. This gentleman, for what reason I 
am at a loss to guess, generally meets with a very unfavourable recep- 
tion: on this occasion it exceeded any thing I ever before witnessed. 
The moment he pronounced the word ‘‘ Sir,” addressing himself of 
course to the Speaker, he was assailed with the most tremendous uproar 
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and confusion. Such a variety of sounds, and so discordant, hardly 
ever before grected mortal ear. Mr. Hughes's voice was at once 
drowned amidst the babel of sounds. Lord Brougham (then 
Mr. Brougham) once compared the House to a menagerie ; the applica- 
tion of the term would certainly have been most appropriate in this case. 
Had a blind person been that night conducted into the House, and not 
told what the place was, he would assuredly have supposed that he was 
in some zoological establishment. The Morning Post of the following 
day thus described the scene :—‘‘ The most confused sounds, myste- 
riously blended, issued from all corners of the house. One honourable 
member near the bar repeatedly called out ‘‘ Read” (to the member en- 
deavouring to address the House) in an exceedingly bass and hoarse 
sound of voice. At repeated intervals a sort of drone-like humming, 
having almost the sound of a distant hand-organ or bagpipes, issued 
from the back benches ;—coughing, sneezing, and ingeniously extended 
yawning, blended with the other sounds, and produced a tout-ensemble 
which we have never heard excelled in the house. A single voice from 
the ministerial benches imitated very accurately the yelp of a kenneled 
hound.” The most graphic description would fall short of the scene 
itself. At the farthest corner of the house, on the ministerial side, 
there was a constant movement of the persons as well as the tongues of 
honourable members. At one time you would have thought, from the 
rapidity with which they rose up and sat down again in their seats, that 
they had been trying some gymnastic experiments. The best performers 
in another sense, were also chiefly in that part of the house. One 
honourable member imitated the crowing of a cock so admirably, that 
you could not have distinguished it from the performance of a real chan- 
ticleer. Not far from the same spot issued sounds marvellously resem- 
bling the bleating of a sheep,—blended occasionally with an admirable 
imitation of the braying of an ass by an honourable member a few yards 
distant. Then there were coughing, yawning, and other vocal perform- 
ances, in infinite variety, and in most discordant chorus. There were 
yelpings worthy of any canine animal, and excellent imitations of the 
sounds of sundry instruments not mentioned by the Morning Post. 
The deafening uproar was completed by the cries of “ Chair, chair!” 
‘** Order, order!” groans, laughter, &c. which proceeded from all parts 
of the house. A more undeliberative assembly was never seen, than 
that which constituted the House of Commons at this moment. One 
fact will give as good an idea of the scene as the most lengthened des- 
cription. Mr. Poulter, themember forShaftesbury, succeeded Mr. Hughes, 
who had been obliged to sit down; and though the former, whose voice 
is one of the best in the house, exerted himself for at least ten minutes 
to make himself audible, there was not, as far as I was able to ascertain, 
one member who could make out a complete sentence of what he said. 
Very few heard even a single word. Mr. Hardy made the attempt 
after Mr. Poulter, but with no better success. He at once saw it would 
be hopeless ; and accordingly sat down. Other members who wished 
to deliver their sentiments, shrunk from even an effort to procure a 
hearing. The House had determined on a division; and a division on 
the question before it accordingly took place immediately, which had the 
effect of restoring order.” 
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At page 289, we have a masterly portrait of Mr. Pease, the quaker 
member for Durham,—our author says— 

«Mr. Pease, the Quaker member for Durham, is one of the most use- 
ful, though not one of the most shining, members in the house. In his 
attendance on his legislative duties he is the most punctual and close of 
any man I ever saw. He even beats Mr. Hume himself. From the 
beginning of the business till the adjournment, no matter how late the 
hour, there he is, not indeed in one particular seat, but in some part or 
other of the house, all attention to what is going on. It is clear he acts 
from principle. As to a party object, he knows not what it is. A more 
conscientious or upright man never sat in the house. His amazingly 
close attention to his duties in parliament has told visibly on his consti- 
tution. He is much thinner, and much more sallow in his complexion, 
than when he entered the house. 

Mr. Pease speaks pretty often, but it is chiefly in committees, or on 
questions which do not call up the leading members. His mode of ad- 
dress is, of course, different from that of other members, He never uses 
the word “ Sir,” in addressing the Speaker, which all other members do 
at almost every fourth or fifth sentence; nor does he call any member, 
according to the invariable practice of all other members when address- 
ing the house, ‘‘ the honourable member,” but simply says ‘‘ the mem- 
ber” for such a place. In short, agreeably to the principles of the so- 
ciety to which he belougs, he applies no honorary titles to any one. 

He speaks with great rapidity, and is never at a loss for words or 
ideas. His style is correct but plain. In his manner there is no action 
whatever. He stands stock still. His voice is weak, which with his 
great rapidity of utterance, often renders him inaudible. 

He is about forty-five years of age. His stature is of the middle size. 
His face is of an angular form, and is expressive of the mildness and in- 
telligence for which he is distinguished. His complexion, as I have 
already intimated, is somewhat sallow, and his hair of a light brown. 
He is not a man of brilliant parts; but his judgment is remarkably 
sound, and he always takes the common-sense view of a subject. He is 
not only a man of great intelligence, but is always correct in the state- 
ments he brings to bear on any question. ‘Taken all in all, he is, as I 
observed in the outset, one of the most useful members in the house. If 
he is a fair specimen of the society to which he belongs, the country would 
have no reason for regret were the entire six hundred and fifty-eight 
members selected from the Society of Friends.” 

From our author’s concluding remarks, (which are shrewd, and exhibit 
that aptitude which evidently fitted him for the task he has done so well) 
we take the following :— 

“T have often been struck with the number of members who have 
shone on the hustings, and at public meetings, who have completely 
failed in the house. The cause of this is sometimes to be found in the 
members themselves, sometimes in the House, but more frequently in 
both. The confidence which sustains public speakers when addressing a 
mixed multitude, often forsakes them in their maiden efforts in the house, 
and there is consequently a corresponding inferiority in the quality of 
their matter—if the specch be not previously prepared—and a propor- 
tionate deduction from the excellence of the delivery. No one but those 
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who have experienced it can form any idea of the paralysing effect pro- 
duced, both on the matter and manner of the speaker, when, instead of 
having his almost every sentence greeted with the deafening plaudits of 
a mixed assembly, he is not only heard without a murmur of applause, 
but perhaps with the most marked indifference and inattention. A new 
member who meets with a cold reception when making his first speech 
inthe house, especially if previously popular with promiscuous assemblages 
of people, is usually so mortified, disappointed, and disheartened, that he 
either never makes another experiment of the kind, or if he do, the 
chances are ten to one he will be so disconcerted by the recollection of 
his former failure, as to meet with no better success on his second effort, 
There are many new members, however, who make an unsuccessful 
debit,—as I have already mentioned when speaking of Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd’s failure,— simply from ignorance of the best time to address 
the house. Unless the person have a very high out-of-doors reputation, 
indeed, for his oratorical acquirements, he is sure to have a listless un- 
willing audience if he speak between the hours of five and nine o’clock, 
when a question of importance is before the house, Not only, as ob- 
served in a previous chapter, is no good speaker, or member of talent, 
expected to address the house in that interval of time, but the constant 
bustle and noise occasioned by the ingress and egress of members, are 
most unfavourable to oratorical effect. 

I know there are many new members who are aware, that to address 
the House at an early hour when any question of importance is under 
discussion, is sure to operate against them; but then they are equally 
aware that there is very little chance of catching the eye of the Speaker 
at a later hour, the most distinguished men in the house being, in almost 
every instance, previously fixed on in the Speaker’s mind, for addressing 
the House after nine or ten o’clock. The best course for new members 
to adopt, who are qualified, or conceive themselves to be so, for making 
an appearance, as it is called, in the house, would be to give notice of a 
motion for a particular evening on some question of general importance. 
They would, in that case, make their debdt under every advantage. 
Those anxious to see how they would acquit themselves on their first 
effort, would be present, and be attentive listeners, which would go far 
to insure the attention of others. The debiétant would be allowed to 
speak as long as he pleased, and would be certain of meeting with no 
clamour or interruption ; for I hardly recollect one instance,—with the 
single exception of the case of Mr. Hunt, when he brought forward a 
motion which had folly on the face of it, respecting the propriety of grant- 
ing a general pardon to those who had been convicted by the Special 
Commission of that period, and which he prefaced by a speech extending 
to so unreasonable a length as to occupy four hours in the delivery,*— 
with this exception, I scarcely recollect an instance of any attempt to 
put down a speaker when introducing a motion to the House. Then, 
again, new members have, in this case, the right of reply, which affords 
an excellent opportunity to those who have talents for extempore speak- 
ing, of displaying those talents to advantage.” 





* This motion was negatived by a majority of 209 to 2. 
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With this last extract we conclude our text review of this popular vo- 
lume of parliamentary reading ; and we do so with feelings of no ordinary 
respect for talent so modest, and truth so plainly yet inoffensively repre- 
sented. To the younger members of parliament, themselves, this work 
will be desiderated and read with no little interest. 

Another word at parting. The fresh and vigorous style the author 
has adopted reminds us very much of one of our oldest literary associates ; 
and if we do not greatly err, to him belongs all the praise that has been 
awarded to this essay : and, as we said before, perhaps no one man could 
be mentioned better fitted for the task. The author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject—his own practical experience—his 
sagacity as a critic—and his ability as a writer, have long been deservedly 
acknowledged. 

The work now before the reader afforded a fine field for the exercise 
of his talents, and cannot fail, we think, to attract attention from all 
those in any way connected with the subject. 


SONG. 


Wuen the night wind is swelling,* 
With sweet-scented gale, 
And the ring-dove is telling, 
To his mate, his fond tale : 
Then, dearest, will I watch for thee 
Beneath the well-known old oak tree! 


When the bright moon is beaming 
In the high heaven above, 
And her sweet light is streaming 
O’er mountain and grove: 
Then, dearest, will I watch for thee 
Beneath the well-known old oak tree! 


When the stars are all peeping 
From their casements of blue, ; 
And each flowret is sleeping 
Enshrin’d in its dew: 
Then, dearest, will I watch for thee 
Beneath the well-known old oak tree! 


Then let not thy breast, love! 
Be saddened by fear ; 
Here, secure, thou mayst rest, love! 
No danger is near: 
Then, dearest maiden, come to me 
Beneath the well-known old oak tree! 
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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
By fArs. C. GB. Wilson. 


Nay! turn not away, with a pout and a frown, 
Fair maidens! ye all must allow 
The privilege granted to ‘squire and clown, 
Under the MISLETOE BOUGH. 
Far hence be the Prude ' 
Who would fancy it rude, 
And dislike to the custom avow ; 
Or in scorn turn away, 
With a heart-chilling ‘ nay,” 
When under the MISLETOE BOUGII. 


In this age of improvement, in earth, air, and steam, 
Old customs are waning away : 

Our grandsires’ gay Christmas to us is a dream ; 
So coldly ’tis kept in our day. 


But though Fashion’s hand 4 
Has polish’d our land, 
And made us more elegant now ; 
Have we friends more sincere, 
Lips more tempting and dear 
Than they had neath the MISLETOE BOUGH ? 
Then, let not the habits of England’s past day 
Be so much softened down and refin’d, 
‘That in taking the dross of rude ages away, 
. 


We leave nought of the silver behind. 
While our table is found 
With smiles circled round, 

And good fellowship beams on each brow, 
What improvement can mend 
The heart of a friend, 


Or love’s kiss,—’neath the MISLETOE BOUGH ? 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND AND AMONG THE 
ENGLISH. 





“ Vox Populi vox Dei.” 

In England public opinion might ‘be supreme was it honest; but 
while it is mixed up with party, and each party and partizan shall con- 
tinue to set right and justice at defiance in forming its opinion, so long 
shall public opinion be over-ruled by the party in power, and so long 
shall it remain comparatively weak. 

It, however, has been the fashion of one powerful party in the state, 
to pretend to despise the opinion to which the great majority of the peo- 
ple continually arrive at, on those momentous questions which the course 
of public affairs continually evolve. That party, with the most barefaced 
impudence, would make black appear white, and truth look like a lie,— 
would, after the public voice has passed judgment upon them over and 
over again, pretend to be unconvinced, and as they would fain cheat God 
of one of his attributes, that of omnipotence, so they would also lay 
claim to another, that of unchangeableness. Trenching themselves on 
all sides with piles of parchment surmounted with bristling bayonets and 
open-mouthed cannon, they proudly transcribe on their banners ‘‘ Sem- 
per Eadem,” and would declare themselves invincible, and shut them- 
selves out from argument, reason, and conviction. Truth they know 
not, evidence they would shun, demonstration they would evade, and 
deduction they would despise. The thunders of the public voice they 
would laugh at, and the gigantic strides of the human intellect, as it 
topples down, one after the other, every intrenchment in which they 
feel secure, although it may alarm and does alarm them, will never 
bring them to confess they have been wrong. 

For this deep and terrible iniquity, this blasphemy against the voice 
of nature, this total prostration of common sense, they not only bring 
the wrath of the people on themselves, but irresistibly force the honest into 
an adoption of their own abominable mal-practices. Those who sincerely 
desire to fight the battles of the people, are forced to meet the cunning and 
the crafty with corresponding circumvention and stratagem, and thus, in- 
stead of holding opinions, they suffer opinions to hold them, and possessed 
with this error, it is like a demon, only cast out with great difficulty. 

Whatever the blind partizan of either side lays hold of, he clings to 
it like adrowning man Ignorance of the great springs of human policy 


M.M.—1 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND AND AMONG THE 
ENGLISH. 





“ Vox Populi vox Dei.” 

In England public opinion might ‘be supreme was it honest; but 
while it is mixed up with party, and each party and partizan shall con- 
tinue to set right and justice at defiance in forming its opinion, so long 
shall public opinion be over-ruled by the party in power, and so long 
shall it remain comparatively weak. 

It, however, has been the fashion of one powerful party in the state, 
to pretend to despise the opinion to which the great majority of the peo- 
ple continually arrive at, on those momentous questions which the course 
of public affairs continually evolve. That party, with the most barefaced 
impudence, would make black appear white, and truth look like a lie,— 
would, after the public voice has passed judgment upon them over and 
over again, pretend to be unconvinced, and as they would fain cheat God 
of one of his attributes, that of omnipotence, so they would also lay 
claim to another, that of unchangeableness. Trenching themselves on 
all sides with piles of parchment surmounted with bristling bayonets and 
open-mouthed cannon, they proudly transcribe on their banners ‘‘ Sem- 
per Eadem,” and would declare themselves invincible, and shut them- 
selves out from argument, reason, and conviction. Truth they know 
not, evidence they would shun, demonstration they would evade, and 
deduction they would despise. The thunders of the public voice they 
would laugh at, and the gigantic strides of the human intellect, as it 
topples down, one after the other, every intrenchment in which they 
feel secure, although it may alarm and does alarm them, will never 
bring them to confess they have been wrong. 

For this deep and terrible iniquity, this blasphemy against the voice 
of nature, this total prostration of common sense, they not only bring 
the wrath of the people on themselves, but irresistibly force the honest into 
an adoption of their own abominable mal-practices. Those who sincerely 
desire to fight the battles of the people, are forced to meet the cunning and 
the crafty with corresponding circumvention and stratagem, and thus, in- 
stead of holding opinions, they suffer opinions to hold them, and possessed 
with this error, it is like a demon, only cast out with great difficulty. 

Whatever the blind partizan of either side lays hold of, he clings to 
it like adrowning man Ignorance of the great springs of human policy 
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renders him impregnable both to justice and moral fitness, and makes 
him hold out to the last, although he has nothing to defend. On the 
abstract right of things he is as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to, and 
defiles as much, every thing he lays hold of. The political skulls of such 
people are so thick as to be proof against any reason, and never crack 
but on the wrong side, just opposite to that against which the impression 
is made. ‘The lighter and more inconsistent the opinions of this portion 
of the public are, the faster he holds them; otherwise they would fall 
asunder of themselves, for opinions that are false must be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those that are true; otherwise they 
betray their owners sooner than they are aware. To differ outrageously 
on things indifferent is the first article of their political creed, and to 
hold, with bull-dog tenacity, opinions once formed, is the second ;—to 
make them a freehold, and to give up no right and title either to justice 
or common sense, to understand no man’s reason but their own, and, if 
possible, to let no man reason but themselves. . 

These characteristics apply particularly to that prodigious cormorant, 
Toryism ; but, as we said before, the spirit has descended even among 
those who have higher aims on the side of man and his rightful destinies. 
A lesson so ably propounded, with all the pomp and circumstance of ex 
cathera excellence and dignity, so eternally insisted upon by our betters, 
so minutely interwoven with the minutest ramifications of the art of 
government, and so shooting and shady the very aspect of public affairs 
has been conned over, studied, learned, and applied. 


“ They but teach 
Bloody instruction, which being taught, 
Returns to plague the inventor.” 


Thus the same defiance of abstract right, the same setting at nought 
of common sense, the same unblushing effrontery in making the worse 
appear the better reason, and the same recklessness of the public opinion 
of honest men, is beginning to taint our patriots, to defile our legislative 
chieftians, and to sap the foundations of public principle, that glorious 
superstructure, which a Hampden in the field, and a Russel on the scaf- 
fold, cemented with their best blood. Nor is this all; there is a species 
of mean shifting, of low cunning, of despicable and meagre reprisal, of 
paltry art, brought to bear upon the law-besotted ignorance of the peo- 
ple, particularly of the benighted midland counties, where the squirear- 
chy and high Church-of. Englandism would dye dark ignorance in “‘ tre- 
ble dun.” _—_‘ Traps are laid from the common beer-shop to the very church 
doors to catch the unwary voter, and clouds of dust are raised on every 
side to mystify his mind, and to blind his eyes to his true interests. An 
atmosphere that distorts and throws out of shape, truth, under all her 
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aspects, is created for the elector, through which alone he is permitted 
to view surrounding things. The terrors of bye-gone ages are brought 
up like hosts of hobgoblins to scare him in his path.* Like the lover in 
Der Freischutz, he is hemmed in by the magic circle of existing interests. 
Bishops in their white wigs scowl on him‘and flap their wings on one 
hand—fat bulls of Basan enclose him on every side—the law, like an 
alligator with open jaws, grins at him on the other. The blue devils of 
penury, when a nobleman will do what he likes with his own, would 


* Hiss him into madness,” 


and skeleton horses and skeleton riders are presented to him if he would 
think on the corn laws; and thus he is compelled to cast those magic 
bullets which lead him on to irretrievable ruin and despair. 

To makeup for this,the Liberals are forced to be also illiberal—to fight 
the devil with his own weapons—to throw up at times, as was the case 
with Mr. Hume some time since, principle itself to gain a point. He 
was forced to vote white was black to save the cause of the people. There 
is not, perhaps, aman of more steadiness of purpose than Mr. Hume; 
or of more upright and manly political conduct, or of greater political 
consistency. But if the archangel Michael was to come down from 
heaven, or Aristides, himself, to rise from the dead, so great, so ex- 
tended, and so universal is the taint of this moral depravity, that they 
would have to go with the stream, to fight with the same weapons, and 
to own Satan’s own creed as a standard of political faith. 

Now where is the remedy against this moral apostacy ? ten thousand 
times more dangerous, to a people, than all the political apostacy that 
ever existed. The one has its reward in the execution of millions, and 
the everlasting perdition to his fame; but the other multiplies itself, and 
throws its gorgon features on the community, till it turns them into its 
own likeness, turning their hearts to stone against the finer and higher 
calls of their better nature, and making them the bulwarks of that spe- 
cies of depravity which ends, sooner or later, in the ruin of thrones and 
dynasties, or in. the subjugation of the people themselves to the most 
odious and accursed tyranny. 

The remedy must come frum the people themselves; it is they that 
must be the morduant that will fix the fleecy coloursof the patriot’s prin- 
ciple, and make him not only stick to his party but to that which is higher 
than party, or even country—namely, to ‘‘ moral consistency.” Noman, 





* At the late Northampton election one of those miserable tricks was played to 
frighten the people with catholicism. A small map of England was exhibited, 
with all the catholic chapels marked in it, which of course entirely covered the 
map, and this made the people think that catholicism was universal. 
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whatever, who can unblushingly depart, publicly, from that strict hon- 
esty and veracity which is demanded of him in private life, is fitted to 
legislate for a people or have a voice in the regulation of her civil policy. 
For this it becomes the people to fix the standard of moral as well as po- 
litical consistency; and if they would prevent their country from sinking 
to those depths of degradation, from which there is no after hope, it is 
for them to say to would-be tyrants, and would-be patriots, ‘‘ we will 
judge you by a law which you have long forgotten—we will try you by 
a standard which you have dared to despise! we will pronounce upon you 
according to your real worth, and shall throw all your blandishments and 
tinsel and puff and chatter to the dogs, in our estimation of you.” 

To do this the people must unite—not for political but for moral pur- 
poses. They must unite in every city, town, village, and hamlet, and 
form ‘Societies oF Pustic Opinion,” whose object shall be to report 
upon the ‘‘sayingsandthe doings’’ of public men,from the king onhis throne 
to the half-starved Irish member, who peels his potatoes in a ‘‘ two-pair 
back.” A central society should be immediately formed in London, 
which should comprise honest men of every degree, and who should dis- 
cuss the conduct of every political Jeader. This society should have 
corresponding societies throughout the Empire, who should meet at any 
particular moment, to denounce with the thunder of their maledictions, 
echoing far and wide, not merely the political tergiversation of the man 
who forgets himself, but the moral obliquity which leads man to forget 
that which ought to be dearer than himself—the law of moral honesty, 
which God has written in his heart. 

The moral thunder of a people thus raised, would it not be more tre- 
mendous in its effect than the power of any government that could pos- 
sibly exist? Such societies would have not political but moral ends in 
view, and could not be sent to the hulks as malcontents, or strung up 
as traitors, nor impeached of sedition. The aristocracy and the demo- 
cracy would alike be held in awe by their sentences of condemnation, 
and the honest man, whether Tory, Whig, or Radical, would be cheered 
by their approval and the eulogiums they might pass upon their conduct ; 
and thus, at a time when political terror seems to have slain moral ho- 
nesty, the people’s voice, freed from the rancour of party and the venom 
of its spleen, would arise in a glory of its own creating, and public opi- 
nion would be prevented from sinking in public estimation, and the 
voice of the people would be for once the voice of God. 

Lucius Junivs. 

(The pages of the Monthly will therefore be open to the formation of 
such a society. We earnestly entreat our friends and correspondents to 
favour us with their opinions in this socicty, and we pledge ourselves to 
use all our personal and literary means to the furtherance of so desir- 
able a work. Ed. M.M.] 
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DEPARTED JOYS. 


WHEN the gay sunny dreams of our youth are departed, 
And the blossoms and spring of existence are flown, 

When withered by sorrow, and half broken-hearted, 
We mourn in our “ solitude,” darkly and lone. 


In that night of the soul, when no hope-star is gleaming, 
No moonlight of love ‘ smiles” the spirit to rest ; 

Oh! then, like the glory of northern lights streaming, 
The joys of remembrance illumine the breast. 


Though mildew our heart’s dearest hope may have blighted, 
And the friends of our youth may be scattered and gone, 

Some bright rays of bliss must our pathway have lighted, 
And sunbeams of gladness must sometimes have shone. 


And these the intense gloom of sorrow will brighten ; 
These visions of joy, in the memory enshrined, 
With faint corruscations of bliss will enlighten 
The darkness and clouds that envelope the mind. 


Like the evening, in calm, melting loveliness veiling 
Some landscape of Italy’s azure-sky’d clime, 

When the fervour and glare of the sunlight is failing, 
On towers grey with lichen, the hoar-frost of time ; 


So holy and sweet is the soft shade of sadness, 
Which memory throws o’er the joys of the past: 


Though they have not the sunshine that crowns present gladness 


We love to contemplate them e’en to the last. 


Ne 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Tue general meeting of the Local Agricultural Associations took 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday, the 15th ult., for the pur- 
pose—first, of forming a grand Central Society; and, secondly, of 
obtaining a Committee of Inquiry as to the best mode of alleviating the 
present agricultural distress. 

It was amid ‘‘ hopes and fears” that we found ourselves in the great 
hall, surrounded by no small number of wealthy and influential landed 
proprietors of Great Britain ;—of hopes, because we did hope that some- 
thing might, haply, be proposed, which, while it should improve the 
aspect of agricultural affairs, would yet steer clear of political manifesta- 
tions ;—of fears, lest such should not be the case. If it was with mixed 
feelings that we attended the meeting, so was it with mixed feelings 
that we listened to the proceedings. ‘That we were gratified to hear 
voices upraised in defence of the farming interest of the country, we 
gladly and readily admit ; still, we cannot say that we listened without 
a dash of a contrary feeling to the proposition, made by Earl Stanhope, 
‘‘ of replenishing the country with paper—paper of a valid description ;” 
in short, ‘‘ an issue, to an immense extent, of the lowest denomination 
of Exchequer Bills.” 

Before, however, we proceed to make any observations upon the 
remedy suggested, we will give the motion in the words of its mover, 
the noble Earl himself—viz.: ‘‘ That nothing can remove the present 
overwhelming distress, but the adoption of some measure which will 
either raise the price to the level of the burdens imposed, or bring down 
the burdens to the level of the present prices.” That one of the two 
things must take place, we feel convinced; but we cannot say that we 
advocate the one which manifestly found most favour in the eves of the 
meeting —that of factitiously raising the price of wheat from 40 to 50 
shillings the quarter; since, however advantageous such a price might 
be to the farmer and agricultural labourer, we hold that it would not be 
equally so to the manufacturer and mechanic. 

As to the attempt to work upon the fears of the fundholder by the 
declaration, ‘‘ that, if the price of wheat was factitiously reduced, those 
who had money in the funds must be prepared to endure the loss of it” — 
we can only say, that, should a factitious scarcity of gold be, for a 
time, created under the influence of such fears, and the price of agricul- 
tural produce fall, pari passu, the blame will rest far less with the funded 
than with the landed interest who conjured up “ the ghastly spectre.” 

‘*Oh! the debt!” we have heard a conservative ‘‘ blue,” of the softer 
sex, exclaim: “‘ mere moonshine—nothing but moonshine, I do assure 
you,’ Moonshine, indeed, it may be, in the opinion of those who 
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mainly created it; but, like moonshine, it may produce corruption, and, 
like moonshine, its influence is a borrowed one. Give the moonshine of 
night, then, say we, to love and the lute; but for the general interests 
of the country, for the labourer, and the mechanic—be theirs the broad 
sunshine of day ! ; 

As we have never been of the opinion of those who attribute the low 
price of corn to the imperfect operation of the corn-laws—since, “in 
point of fact,” to use Lord Stanhope’s own words, “they amount to a 
positive prohibition ;” soneither have we, at any time, considered ‘“‘ that 
the depression of the agricultural interest is to be attributed to that high- 
way robbery, the confiscation edict of Sir Robert Peel ;” and, therefore, 
itis not toa “replenishing the country with paper” that we look to any 
vital improvement in agricultural affairs. 

It has, indeed, been ably and rationally argued, that, as the Union of 
England and Scotland with Ireland has, or ought to have, placed all 
three countries on the same footing as to currency, it is unfair 
to allow the circulation of paper notes of small value to the one, yet to 
deny it tothe other, which has been, for some years, and still is, the case. 
To this we answer, well! and why are there not small notes in England ? 
If ‘‘ the Royal Agricultural Society ”’ really think that this system would 
be a panacea for agricultural distress, why don’t they form themselves 
into a Joint Stock Banking Company, and issue 1/. notes? Would 
government interfere to prevent it? We trow not—but, then, should 
that portion of the population who are interested rather in keeping 
down the price of agricultural produce than in making it rise—should 
these, we say, determine not to circulate the said notes of the said 
company, would the government, could the government, Whig be it or 
Tory, make a law to compel them so to do? and, if not, to what extent 
would a limited circulation of them assist the agriculturist ? 

On turning to the prospectus issued some short time previous to the 
meeting, we were struck with the quotation from an able writer, that 
“in Wales, agriculture is still most backward, the country does not 
produce half of what it is capable. This remark is not much less appli- 
cable to England; in fact, were all England as well cultivated as 
Northumberland and Lincoln, it would produce more than double the 
quantity that is obtained from it.”” Should such be the fact,—and who, 
on authority quoted by such competent judges as the Agriculturists 
themselves, may venture to doubt it ?—would it not be worth while for 
the landed proprietors to experiment whether that, which the plough 
has avowedly failed to do, might not, to a certain extent, be effected by 
the spade ? because, if the same acre, which, now under plough cultiva- 
tion, produces, on an average, no more than twenty bushels of wheat, 
can be made to produce, under that of the spade, thirty bushels, the 
income of the cultivator of it would be increased 33 per cent, and that 
too, be it observed, without the assistance of hawthorn-bushes leafed 
with one-pound notes and exchequer bills. To the proposition of the 
revival of the annual grant given by the government to the old 
“ Board of Agriculture,” we do not object, neither do we to the govern- 
ment affording the use of some public building for a museum, library, &c. 

As to Frederick the Great, his barbarous age, and his yearly expenditure 
of £300,000 in the encouragement of agricultural improvements,’ we must 
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be allowed to remark that it will be quite time enough to adopt his mode 
of relief when Great Britain shall have relapsed into the same ‘‘ compa- 
rative barbarity” as that of the country which owned him for its monarch, 

In fine, however we may admit the truism, ‘‘ that nothing can remove 
the present overwhelming distress but the adoption of some measure 
which will either raise the price of produce to the level of the burdens 
imposed, or bring down the burdens to the level of the present prices,” 
still we do not think that the best mode of obtaining that object is by 
continually tampering with the currency. 

Since writing the above, we learn from an advertisement in the pub- 
lic journals, that, at a meeting of the committee, held this day, Dec. 26, 
it was resolved—*‘‘ That the objects of the Central Agricultural Society 
be exclusively national ; directed to no theoretical purposes, but formed 
solely with a view to procure the co-operation of the owners, and occu- 
piers of land in every practicable measure which can afford relief to the 
present distressed state of the agriculturists, as regards poor-rates, 
county-rates, poor-laws for Ireland, unequal parochial taxation, &c. ; 
and, also, with a view to improvement in every branch of practical agri- 
culture.” 

To what extent agriculture can be relieved in this way, we know 
not ; but this we know, that it is by far the more open, straightforward, 
and fair way of obtaining any such relief, than that of raising the price 
of land produce by flooding the country with one-pound notes ; in other 
words, by establishing a war circulating medium tn time of peace. 


TO THE POET’S MISTRESS, WITH A NOSEGAY. 


_——— 


Go, happy flower, and touch the beauteous hand 

Of her whose smiles would ‘‘ cheer” a drooping land: 
Go, and approach her lips of roseate hue,— 
Enchanting thought !—go, taste the balmy dew : 
From her sweet lips, where loves and graces play, 
Imbibe the rapture which her words convey. 

Mortals with envy shall behold the rest, 

Luxuriant seat upon her swelling breast ;— 

That throne of bliss, where Cupid lurking lies, 

And steals unerring darts from Adah’s eyes, 

Go,—but when every fibre she has fir’d, 

And every leaf with rapture is inspir’d ;— 

For beauty, heavenly beauty, nerves the weak ; 

Gives eyes to blindness, makes the tongueless speak;— 
Remember me, in terms resistless prove 

The fire of feeling and the force of love. 


AG 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


The Edinburgh Enclycopedia Britannica, or a Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature, Part 68; Seventh Edition, 
greatly improved, with the Supplement to the former Editions incor- 
porated, and Illustrated by an entirely new set of Engravings on 
Steel. Edited by Prorrssor Napier. Adam and Charles Black, 
Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co., London. 


Tuts elaborate and truly scholarly work proceeds with increased merit, and we 
are delighted to add, additional success. Professor Napier, already placed above 
most of his literary compeers, by talents peculiarly his own, and by the performance 
of this vast, (and to some minds) frightful undertaking, will erect a monument to 
his own memory, which posterity will not fail toadmire and revere. The pre- 
sent part commences with “ Indiana,” and concludes in the middle (Query ?) of a 
new and deeply interesting history of that singularly ill-fated part of his Majesty’s 
British dominions—Ireland. The plates are splendidly done on steel. In this 
part also we have a fine “‘ paper” descriptive of the IONIAN ISLANDS. Without 
doubt, this is the most valuable—because, in every sense of the word, the most 
utilitarian—Encyclopzdia of which the present age can, with strict regard to truth, 
boast. 





The Scottish Annual, 1836. Edited by Witu1am Weir. John Reid, 
and Co., Glasgow; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co., London. 


LikF most of the Scottish publications, so really useful, so decidedly utilitarian, 
here we have sent to us, in the form and character of an Annual, one of the best 
among the number that have been presented to the British public, to commemo- 
rate the year of our Lord, 1836. We have, feeling a deep interest not only in 
the past but current literature of Scotland, made ourselves acquainted with the 
contents of this delightful harbinger of good sense, fine feeling, ard purity of 
sentiment; all of which do honour to the genius and mind of the gifted Editor. 
The “ autograph letters,” which may be said to embellish this interesting northern 
stranger, will be held in high estimation by the literati. That of Dr. Southey, 
Mrs. Opie, Maria Edgeworth, William Godwin, &c. are inimitable, and will be 
held in the light of “ valuable relics” for ages to come. We cannot but regret, 
for the Ecitor’s sake, (who is evidently a highly gifted literaturist) that we have 
no room for extracts from his work, and reluctantly conclude our notice in his own 
language—* Let Glasgow flourish!” 


“ Let Glasgow flourish!” Mongo said, 

As he bowed his white and sacred head 

Over the first foundation stone 

Of a town, where the wild stretched wasted and lone, 
And hovering choirs of cherubim 

Echoed his prayer with a holy hymn—'’ 

“ Let Glasgow flourish!” 


The “ plain” of this Annual is perfectly original. 
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On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind, &c. 
By Tuomas Dick, LL.D., Author of the “ Christian Philosopher.” 
Glasgow : William Collins. 1835. 


Turs is another aud a still more valuable work of the learned and devoutly-minded 
author. In this age of mental (and we religiously hope moral) improvement, we 
do not know of any work more seasonably calculated to inform, improve, and 
enlighten the human understanding. The very title will convey to the reader the 
character of the admirable matter which this utilitarian work contains: and we 
take leave to direct the early attention of our readers to the “ paper” entitled the 
History of Education, and others of permanent interest. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. 73.—History of Rome. Longman and Co. 


Tuts highly talented work becomes more and more entertaining, both to the scholar 
as well as the general reader. The present volume commences the History of 
Rome ; and we do think it in the very best style of modern writing. 





The Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers. Illustrated by 128 Vignettes, 
by Stothard and Turner. Part 10. 

Tals, we apprehend, is the concluding number of a very charming and elegant 

work. Praise is out of tune. Asa whole, it is above praise. Mr. Rogers's fume 

is irrevocable, . 





The Angler’s Souvenir. 1836. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. Splendidly 
appointed, in every respect. 


WE never regretted the absence of a knowledge, such as good fishermen possess ; 
and such as poor, dear old Izaac justly boasted, during the noiseless tenor of our 
single blessedness. It is not unworthy of remark, that, notwithstanding the mani- 
feat advance of art and science of every kind, during the last thirty years, the art 
of angling seems almost if not altogether neglected ; or, if not neglected, suffered 
to remain in the precise same state as it was when our venerable father, Mister 
Izaac Walton, gent., &c. Xc. left this fly-fishing world, for another and a less pre- 
carious one. Men, generally,—those, we mean, who have no taste for “ fly-fishing, 
—are wont to ridicule those who are wedded to the flinging of the “ fly’ upon 
the smooth surface of the gliding streamlet in solitary silence, and so on; for our 
part, we, in turn, could fling back their gratuitous ridicule, and, in the true spirit 
of a Fisherman, say “taste and try.” There is a charm—a pleasure—to be 
derived from angling that anglers (fishermen) only know,—and those who do 
not, cannot appreciate. Away, then, with “ridicule:” and learn, sir, to venerate 
not only the memory, but the profession of King Fisherman Walton. 

Mr. Fisher (what a name for the author of the Angler's Annual!) has made the 
very best use of his time and talents in applying them to the production of this 
remarkable work, which, notwithstanding what has been said respecting the annuals, 
generally, we declare to be unusually interesting. The subject of “ Angling,” in 
all its branches, is treated of in a way we little expected ; in short, intellectually / 
so much so, indeed, that the “ mind” of the author should seem to have been 
designed for the express purpose of demonstrating that books are to be found in 
the purling streams and murmuring brooks of musical solitude, where the anzler. 
as he skilfully throws the fly that lures the trout, can, at the same time, enjoy the 
delights of sober-minded contemplation: can look from nature up to Nature’s 
God, 
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Margaret Ravenscroft, or Second Love. By Mr. St. Joun. 83 vols, 
Longman and Co. 


Mr. St. Joun’s new novel is a work of considerable merit. The story is one of 
deep interest, and will be read by the lovers of light literature with no litt'e satis- 
faction. ‘Second love,” moreover, is one of those admirably managed talzs cal- 
culated to make a powerful impression upon the mind of the young reader, if not 
of the old. ‘The scenes are well described; and, what is more, the characters are 
successfully sustained throughout. Mr. St. John is 2 man of no ordinary power ; 
his polished mind and general information fit him for higher walks in the literary 
arena. Novel writing, perhaps, pays him better than any other ; if such be the 
fact, we frankly confess that it is to be gravely deplored. In this age of practical 


‘usefulness it almost constitutes a “ moral crime” in any public writer to employ 


his pen upon works of fiction, doomed to die a natural death. 





The Book of Common Prayer Illustrated. Thomas Kelly, Paternoster 
Row. 

Tis is, without exception, one of the most elegant and splendidly appointed 

editions of the Book of Common Prayer, pocket size, with splendid illustrations 

and notes, &c. we have ever seen ; and, as a “ present” to the young, we venture 

to recommend it in preference to most others that have come under our notice, 





Miscellanies. By the Author of the ‘‘Sketch Book.” No.3. Con- 
taining Legends of the Conquest of Spain. John Murray, Alber- 
marle Street. 1835. pp. 340. 


Tuis is an admirable effort of the gifted author, and full of entertaining and 
valuable matter relative to subjugated Spain—a beautiful and aspiring country; 
and one, too, upon which all eyes are fixed on this so interesting epoch of her 
history. The Legend of Don Roderick will be read with unusual interest, as 
well as the Legend of Count Julian and his family. The work has been brought 
out in Mr. Murray’s best style. 





The Gallery of Modern British Artists; consisting of a series of En- 
gravings of their most Admired Works, with Illustrative Descriptions. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


Tuts is a splendid publication. Indeed, it is difficult to find words calculated 
to serve the just and honest purpose of praising it becomingly. The publisher, 
however, seems to succeed so admirably in all his i//ustrivus undertakings, that 
we need not dwell longer on that point. 

“ A characteristic feature of the present times is the increased taste for the 
fine arts ; nor is its gratification any longer exclusively confined to one peculiar 
class of society ; but works of merit are sought for with an amazing avidity by 
all, and their circulation has become universal.” The whole series of illustrations 
—thirty-five in number—contained in this elegant 4to. volume are, without 
exception, beautiful specimens of the art. We most cordially recommend it to 
the early notice of our readers. The letter-press, too, is of the best description. 
The binding chaste withal. 





The Parricide; a Domestic Romance. By the Author of “ Miserri- 
mus.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Tuts is a very clever production,—full of interest from beginning to end. We 
have only room for a few lines, by way of quotation, which we transfer from the 
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“Introduction” to our pages. This amusing writer says :—“In the hope of 
benefitting some few of my fellow-men, and of thereby making a slight atonement 
for my crimes, I record the events of a long life of self-indulgence, anarchy, 
passion, and truculence, of which every minute has been a tempest, and every 
thought a wound. Now, the aches of my heart are entombed in my breast, as in 
a sepulchre of ice ; yet once that breast was formed of fire, and burned, and raged, 


until it perished, self-consumed.” 





Hume and Smollett’s History of England. With a Continuation. By 
the Rev. T. S. Hueues, B.D. vol. 18. A.J. Valpy, M.A. 

Tuts is a very superior edition of the history of our own country. The rev. editor 

has hitherto done his work with a masterly hand. We are glad to hear of its 

increasing success. We may observe, by the way, that the volume now before 

us contains two splendid engravings, in addition to 350 pages of excellent letter- 


press. 





Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. Henry Wix, 41, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 


Here we havea very amusing common-place book ; and one, too, of a superior 
order. ‘This is evidently the profegé of a man of learning and refined sentiment. 


The work is very nicely printed. 


Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. No. 6. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


Turs is a strikingly brilliant number of this justly popular work. The present 
number contains four highly-wrought engravings—namely, a view of Calais Pier; 
Hastings, from the sea; Dieppe, and Boulogne, upper harbour. 





Gilbert Gurney. By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,” “‘ Love and 
Pride,” &c. 3 vols. Whittakerand Co. 1836. 


Severat of the sensible and graphic chapters (and they are all of a very lively 
and talented description ; and can never fail, we think, of pleasing the literaturist, 
even though they were read severally once a month, throughout the year) have 
already appeared in print. ‘I'wo of the incidents contained in them have been 
dramatized: one on the French; the other on the English stage. 

This circumstance, which has been noticed by one of the ablest and most impar- 
tial of our weekly perioclicals, (the Athenzeum,) has arisen from the fact of the 
editor’s having, in society, frequently described the events, which actually occurred 
many years since. He does not, however, think this a sufficient reason for omit- 
ting them in his bundle of gleanings, from the late lamented Mr. Gurney’s 
“ papers,” in which they stand originally recorded. We had intended to extract 
largely from ‘ Gilbert Gurney,” but the crowded state of our pages prevents our 
doing this at present. We shall, in all probability, give a second notice of this 
work, which, if we mistake not, will be thought deserving no ordinary praise. 





Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during the successful 
Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By Epwarp Hocc, M.D. 2 vols. 
Saunders and Ottley. 


Turse are two delightful volumes, full of interest from the beginning to the end ; 
dnd the vivid, though perspicuous, details the author enters into of the scenes 
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through which he passed, are a sufficient proof of their faithfulness. Could we 
afford space for an extract, we should be tempted to give Dr. Hogg’s interview 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, which is both curious and interesting in the extreme. 
As we cannot, however, do so, we must content ourselves by strongly recommend- 
ing a perusal of the work to all our readers who are fond of travelling by their 
own fire-side, and viewing, “ through the loopholes of retreat,” the wonders of 
nature, or the inventions of art. 


The New Year’s Gift for 1836. Edited by Mrs. Auaric Watts, 
Whittaker and Co. 


Turs pretty juvenile annual comes before us in its usual pleasing dress, and with 
its usual share of elegant embellishments. We are inclined to think its literary 
contents are improved this season, as it boasts many names of high note, especially 
among the female contributors! We take leave, however, to inform the author 
of the tale entitled “ The Little Shropshire,” that the females employed as described 
to plant fruit in the market-gardens surrounding the metropolis, are from the 
principality, and not from Shropshire, and that * clean sleeves” are not a distin- 
guishing mark of “ the recherché” among the Shropshires!’ The Conscript is a 
very sweetly-told tale,—and we were much struck by some playful lines, from the 
talented pen of Miss Pardoe, to illustrate a plate en'itled “ Dressing for the Fair!” 


New Year’s Gift for Young Ladies. 1836 Tisdale, Strand. 


We ate sorry to give an unfavourable report of any work, well intended, parti- 
cularly one by a lady, but we really must in candour confess, that we consider this 
to be one of the most silly kind of account-books for the use of young females we 
ever looked over. 

To suppose that every girl would sit down to enter a record of her faults and 
untruths, with her weekly expenditure, is to suppose human nature totally different 
from what it is, or ever will be! These confessions can be written with sincerity 
on the tablet of the Aeart alone ; there to be subjected to the seeing eye and faithful 
admonitions of CONSCIENCE, to produce any good effect on days to come. 





Marco Visconti; a Romance of the Fourteenth Century, from the 
[talian of Tommaso Grossi. By Miss Carotinet Warp. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Tuts romance consists of a serics of events strung together without order, consist- 
ency, or regular design ; and is consequently completely devoid of interest. The 
horrors acted after the deposition of Pope John XXII. known as the wars of Pope 
and Anti-Pope, would, judiciously woven into the web of a regular well-sustained 
story, form an interesting and Spirit-stirring romance. But the extreme tenacily 
evinced by the author of “ Marco Visconti,” to adhere to historical memorials, has 
not left the smallest scope for invention or imagination. As, however, a record of 
the dissensions in the Italian Church, during its most turbulent era, the romance 
is not without value. We cannot award much commendation to the fair translator, 
—a singular want of “ translating tact” is betrayed throughout the work ;— the 
dialogue is rendered pointless from the literal manner in which it is rendered ; 
while the descriptions, both of character and scenery, are from the same cause 
devoid of that richness of diction and beauty of verbal illustration, so essential to 
relieving the monotony of didactic writing! In truth, the story of “ Marco Vis- 
conti” is a series of detached scenes, totally independent of, or unconnected with, 
each other, although, considered separately, meritorious enough. 
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Narrative of a Voyage Round the World: comprehending an Account 
of the Wreck of the Ship ‘‘ Governor Ready,” in Terres Straits ; a 
Description of the British Settlements on the Coasts of New Hol- 
land, more particularly Raffles Bay, Melville Island, Swan River, and 
King George’s Sound; also, the Manners and Customs of the Abo- 
riginal Tribes; with an Appendix, containing Remarks on Transpor- 
tation, the Treatment of Convicts during the Voyage, and Advice to 
Persons intending to Emigrate to the Australian Colonies. By T. 
B. Witson, M.D., Surgeon, R.N., Member of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 


Row. 1835. 


THERE is no class of literature so instructive and amusing as voyages and travels: 
while perusing the narratives of those who either from circumstances which they 
could not control, or a love of adventure, have dared the numerous perils attend- 
ant on savage lands, the thoughts of the reader transplant themselves to the place 
described, and he sympathises with that intrepidity of spirit which, reckless of all 
obstacles, has accompanied the traveller in every enterprise and danger. 

We have been led into making these remarks by a perusal of Doctor Wilson's 
highly interesting volume, which describes most minutely and graphically the 
British Settlements on the northern coast of New Holland, viz. Raffles’ Bay, Mel- 
ville Island, and others hitherto undescribed, together with accounts of the Abo- 
rigines, enlivened with amusing anecdotes concerning them. Swan River and 
King George’s Sound are also touched upon, and the first attempts made to farm 
these settlements are described with great accuracy. 

The events that led our voyager to these remote climes are too numerous to be 
detailed here: suffice it to say, the book is well worthy of being read by all who 
desire to be informed of tribes no previous traveller has afforded us a relation of, 
and of the lands they inhabit, which although at present barren wildernesses at the 
remote ends of the earth, may at no distant period become the settlements of 
Europeans, and be replete with the produce of the civilized world. 

To conclude, our author has furnished those who purpose emigrating to New 
South Wales, or Van Dieman’s Land, with an invaluable article, entitled “Hints 
to Emigrants,” which we sincerely commend as the best that has been written on 
that very important subject. The good sense and observation that dictate the 
whole, our readers will be able to form a judgment of from the following specimen :— 


“ The average sum, for cabin passengers, is from £70 to £80; but a family— 
say a man, his wife, and five children—may be very comfortably accommodated 
with a reasonable table for £300 or £350. 

“* Although I am aware many are of a contrary opinion, yet I would not advise 
a passenger to have any written agreement, as to what kind and quantity of meat 
and drink is to be received by him during the voyage, as such conduct infers sus- 
picion and mistrust. The owners of vessels trading to Australia from the port of 
London, are wealthy ; aud the masters highly respectable, and not likely to act with 
duplicity, after they have sailed. 

“ Emigrants have frequently applied to me for information, as to what articles 
they ought to take with them to the colonies ; and I have invariably advised them, 
not to expend their money in the purchase, either of merchandize, household fur- 
niture, agricultural implements, or a superfluity of wearing apparel ; as they can 
obtain all these articles, when they really want them, at Sydney, or Hobart Town, 
nearly on as reasonable terms as in England. 

“ On arrival at Hobart Town, or Sydney, the first care of the emigrant must be, 
to get into the country as fast as possible, as a settler, who has a family, and mode- 
rate means, ought not to idle away his time, and spend his money, which he may 
do, in either of these places, with as much facility as in London. I would also 
particularly caution him to be on his guard against purchasing extraordinary good 
bargains, either in sheep, land, or cattle, which may be offered to him immedi- 
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ately on his arrival in the colony. | The most judicious plan—whatever the temp- 
tation to purchase may be—is still to keep his money, rent a farm, and remove 
his family to it as speedily as possible. He has then time to look about him; 
also to acquire a knowledge of the country, and its inhabitants; and to take ad- 
vantage of a real good bargain, should any such occur. 

«“ Having got his affairs in some order, and his family settled on his farm, he 
ought to proceed in search of land ; and, in doing this, he must make up his mind 
to struggle with many annoyances and disappointments, Buta person who cannot 
dispense with what are called ‘* necessary comforts,” nor determine to bear up 
against disasters and many misfortunes, ought not to emigrate, as it is more than 
probable, that, being paralyzed by supposed insurmountable difficulties, he will 
become discontented and inactive, spend the remainder of his money, regret that he 
was ever induced to leave his native land, and write home dismal accounts of the 
colony. Whereas, had he exerted a little extra mental energy, all the difficulties 
which appeared, at first sight, insurmountable, might have been overcome, and he 
would have added another to the vast number of flourishing Australian settlers— 
many of whom, to my certain knowledge, have had great and varied difficulties to 
contend with in the first instance, and are now in the well-merited enjoyment of 
affluent independence.” 


eee 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


The Musical Keepsake : consisting of Selections, Vocal and Instrumental, 
from the Operas of ‘‘ Gustavus,” ‘‘ Anna Bolena,” ‘‘ Masaniello,” 
&c. &c. By Herz and John Barnett. T. Hurst, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. —(Second notice.) 


THE picces in this excellent souvenir are selected with a degree of taste and 
judgment highly creditable to the editors, considering the immense quantity of 
musical matter contained in the book. Of the five original songs composed by 
Barnett, the Spanish Girl’s is to our taste the best. The melody is in a flowing six 
eight, and the accompaniments are disposed with a simplicity and elegance highly 
pleasing. This keepsake will be found an excellent and appropriate present to 
all young ladies possessing a musical library. 


1. “ The Christmas Party.” By J. E. Carpenter. Music by J. C. White. 

2. ‘The Wood-cutter’s Eve.” By John Clare. Music by J. Whittaker. 

3. “ Swiftly o’er the Waters Bounding.” By W. H. Wells. Music 
by Rossini. 

4, ‘‘Les Amusemens de |’Opera;”’ containing ‘“‘ Le M’Abbandoni,” 
“Carnival Chorus,” and ‘‘Se Mi Credi,” arranged for two perform- 
ers on piano-forte. By C. W. Glover. 

5. ‘ Duke of Reichstadt’s Waltz,” arranged for piano-forte. By G. F. 
Harris. 

6, “Six Grand Waltzes” for piano-forte. By J. Wilkinson. 

“To sing Carpenter's clever Christmas Carol with proper gusto, we beg to 
recommend the following recipe :— 

“Roast beef, one pound; plum-pudding, eight ounces; boiled turkey, six 
ounces ; Port wine, five pints; Rum-punch, as per formula of Royal navy. Quant. 


suff. To be taken about 5 o'clock, A. M., with patients assembled in best possible 
spirits, and in number not less than twelve.” 


No. 2. Isa rural ballad,—the words by a Northamptonshire peasant, and the 
music by a London composer. Town and country form a pleasing combination 
in this instance. The melody is extremely pretty, but the treble of the accom- 


paniment going in unison with the voice creates a monotony which a little well- 
dispersed arpeggio would have relieved. 


’ 
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No. 3. Is an arrangement of the subjects in Rosini’s overture to the ‘* Barber 
of Seville,” for which we are indebted to Miss F. Romer, who has thus presented 
us with one of the prettiest cavatinas we have for some time seen. The words are 
supposed to emanate from a syren in the form of an invitation, which ends thus:— 

“ Dive, love, with me.” 

Thank you, madam, we would rather not, while the thermometer remains at 
freezing point. 

No. 4. Is one of those clever productions which has all the effect of difficult 
music without any of those scampering impossibilities which disfigure the scores 
of many modern piano-forte writers. Mr. Glover’s music deserves to be very 
popular, because players of moderate ability can get through it with satisfaction 
to themselves and pleasure to their hearers. 

No. 5 is an unpretending airangement of the beautiful waltz imported into th’s 
country on the barrels of divers French organs, 

No. 6. We have carefully tried over No, 6,—and when we repeat that it 
consists of “Six Grand Waltzes fur piano-forte,” our readers will know as much 
about it as we do. 





The Miseries of an Omnibus. Comic Song. By J. E. Carpenter. Music 
arranged by S. Godbe. 

Tue good taste of sporting with money hath often been questioned, but the 
miseries experienced in an omnibus are of a peculiarly comic character, the mal- 
agrémens so essentially funny, that Mr. Carpenter must not only be forgiven ov 
the score of taste, but applauded for “ hitting the right nail on the head,” while 
hammering his brains for a subject. He has made, without boxing us, a great deal 
of it, and we have no doubt his omaibus will run / 





German Air, ‘‘ Du, Du,” &c. arranged, with Variations, for Piano-forte. 
By C. W. Glover. 

ANOTHER of Mr. Glover's sensible and musician-like arrangements, the finale of 

which is peculiarly spirited and effective; the modulation of the last page gives a 

return to the subject at the end, a charming and captivating character ! 





Military Introduction, &c. to La Parisienna, arranged for Piano-forte. 
By T. A. Rawlins. 
A Cappnicio in the key of B flat, presenting many beauties and few difliculties. 





Les Fleurs de France, a New Set of Quadrilles. By W. Ethrington. 
A set of popular airs, by French composers, duly arranged to give life and motion 
to the “ light fantastic toe.” 





Tie Holly Branch. Words by J. E. Carpenter. Music by J. Whittaker. 
A GENUINE Christmas ditty, neither very seutimental nor very elegant, with a 
chorus at the tail of each verse, well adapted for the stentorian lungs, strengthened 
hy good cheer. The idea is, however, not a new or original one—the holly-bough 
having last season appeared from the pen of a lady! 





Thine! Thine! Ballad. Words and Music by Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 

Our Auld Roof Tree. Scotch Ballad. Words and Music by the same 
Composer. 

THESE are two very sweet, though plaintive bullads, both words and music by a 

lady who does not pretend to compete with those to whom the composition of 

music is a study. As the works of an amateur, unpretendediy put forth, we feel 

happy to be able to give them our good word. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Davuny-Lane.—Theatricals, to use a Corn-Exchange expression, 
“are looking up.” Generally, they have been prosperous within the 
last five or six weeks; but the success of Old Drury has far exceeded 
that of any of the other houses. The Jewess still runs its trium- 
phant course. While continuing to afford entire satisfaction to the thou- 
sands who troop from all parts of the metropolis to witness its represen- 
tation, it is, we are happy to say, proving equally satisfactory to Mr. 
Bunn. In fact, it were strange if either he or the play-going public were 
dissatisfied in the smallest degree ; for never, in the records of theatri- 
cals, was so splendid a spectacle, and one moreover abounding with 
great dramatic merits, exhibited to the public gaze. The public, there- 
fore, would be what The Times has on more than one occasion called it, 
‘‘a beast of a public,” if it did not extend its most liberal patronage to 
a piece which possesses such great and manifold attractions. And that 
patronage being so prodigally extended to Mr. Bunn, that both the house 
and his exchequer are regularly full to overflowing—the first with the 
ordinary race of mortals, and the second with sovereigns—it would go 
hard indeed if he were not on as good terms with the public and “the 
Jewess,” as the public are with Mr. Bunn, ‘ His Majesty’s servants,” 
the performers, and the piece performed. The extraordinary attractions 
of ‘‘the Jewess,” suffer no diminution from the frequency with which 
they are exhibited; on the contrary, the more they are seen the more 
they seem to be admired. Mr. Bunn calculates—justly, we have no 
doubt—that the charms of the Jewess are not to be eclipsed by the 
‘* pantomime affairs” which at this season of the year were wont, from 
time immemorial, to throw the ‘‘ legitimate drama,”’ and all other sorts of 
dramas, completely into the background. While, therefore, in his com- 
mendable anxiety to suit all tastes, not forgetting the gods in the gal- 
lery, he has brought out a pantomime to gratify the lovers of that sort 
of theatricals, he has determined to continue nightly his representation 
of “the Jewess.” We hope we shall in our next month’s review of the 
drama, have to report equally favourably of the fortunes of Drury. 

The pantomime produced on the 26th is founded on the well-known 
story of Whiitington and His Cat. As our readers were acquainted with 
that story from their boyish days, and as it must then have made such an 
impression as to be still fresh in their recollection, we will not weary them 
by a repetition of the leading incidents. Suffice it to say, that there are 
some deviations from the story as it passes current in the nursery, and 
some considerable additions to it; but these are perfectly allowable in 
the getting up of a pantomime. There are various excellent scenes in 
the course of the piece, which cannot fail to be attractive during the 
usual season. What the audience felt to be tiresome the first night 
was the length of time taken in managing some of the scenes. ‘This, 
however, was doubtless unavoidable on the first representation: but will be 
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guarded against in the future representations of the piece. The princi- 
pal character, that of Grimaldi, was given to Mr. H. Mathews, who cer- 
tainly did it ample justice. 

Covent Garpen.—Matters have proceeded but indifferently well at 
this theatre during the last month. The principal novelty brought out has 
been The Bronze Horse. It was attractive for some nights, but has been 
losing ground in public favour. It has some excellent scenes, but, 
as a whole, there is a heaviness about it. We doubt if the receipts at 
the treasury have at all been equal to the expenditure in the getting 
up of the spectacle. But, even had the piece been more meritorious than 
it is, it would not have “‘ drawn,” in the more enlarged acceptation of 
the term, while The Jewess was in the zenith of its popularity. Mr. 
Osbaldiston has committed a great mistake in allowing himself for a 
moment to suppose that he could cope with Mr. Bunn in the article of 
‘* spectacles.” One insuperable obstacle, were there no other to his 
doing so, would be found in the ‘‘ reduced prices,” of Covent-Garden; 
he could not afford the necessary expenditure of money. Besides, the 
only pieces which are likely to ‘‘ attract” the ‘ reduced price” part of 
the play-going public, are Jonathan Bradford, Poll and My Partner 
Joe, Black-Eyed Susan, &c. 

Saturday, the 26th of December, being the first night of the panto- 
mime, the house, to use phraseology which the gods will understand, 
was an overflowing bumper in both galleries and the pit. The boxes 
were not so well attended at the commencement, but they also filled up 
at half-price. The very name of the pantomime, Harlequin Guy Fawkes, 
or the Fifth of November, could not fail, on boxing-night, to fill the 
loftier regions of the theatre. The pantomime was preceded by The 
Carmelites, and The Bronze Horse, both of which pieces, but especially 
the latter, were very favourably received. It would have added much to 
the enjoyment, which that part of the audience in the boxes and pit 
derived from the representation of these pieces, had their divinityships 
in the neighbourhood of the ceiling been somewhat less uproarious. 
This, however, they were above submitting to. It was boxing-night, 
and, agreeably to ancient usage, they were determined to carry matters 
with a high hand—to have everything, in short, their own way. The 
commencement of the pantomime, however, had a wonderful effect in 
hushing the storm of voices which raged during the whole of the pre- 
vious performances. The deities in the upper regions were propitiated 
by the very first scene: the huge noses, ‘“ prodigious” eyes, and the 
expression generally of the countenances of Grumble-gloom, Mischief, 
and the other personages of the same character, were just the things for 
them. Scene succeeded scene, one character followed another, and 
lively incidents passed in such rapid succession before their eves, that 
they must have been a strange race of deities, indeed, if they had not 
been gratified to their heart’s content. This we know, that the less 
dignified people in the boxes and pit were pleased to a degree of which, 
we are sure, they could have had no previous anticipation. Some of 
the scenes were beautiful. That representing Lambeth Palace and the 
Thames, was really excellent. The only defect in it was, that while 
some of the boats which were ever and anon gliding up and down the 
river, had their shadows correctly given, others had no shadows at all 
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The scene, too, representing the heavens and stars, while the immortal 
Francis Moore, of astrological and almanac-making memory, consults 
the planets as to the meaning of the equivocal letter which Lord 
Mounteagle received from one of the Guy Fawkes conspirators, is also 
good. Others, while they pleased us much, and were the subjects of 
general admiration, we have not space to advert to. The piece does not 
strictly adhere to history ; but that is of little importance in such a case. 
If an occasional deviation from Hume—not Joseph Hume, the Member 
for Middlesex, but David Hume, the historian—be not allowable in a 
pantomime, we wish some one would inform us in what case a little 
liberty of the kind would be justifiable. As to the acting part of the 
affair—if acting be in such a case a “‘ legitimate” expression—we hardly 
suppose our readers will expect that we should be particularly critical. 
Mr. Bannister performed his part well as the Genius of Discontent, and 

we could not, for the life of us, see any rational ground of quarrel which 

any one could have had with Mr. Beckett, as his familiar agent. Mr. 

was unexceptionable as the Mysterious Stranger, and if any one 
saw anything amiss in Master Catesby (Mr. Clarke), or any of the other 

Masters with whom this piece abounds, all we can say is, they must 

have been more quick in their perceptions than we were. The manner 

in which Mr. C. J. Smith acquitted himself, as Guy Fawkes, was unde- 

niable. Mr. Bender earned quite a reputation for himself as Dame 

Caudlecup, Alice’s nurse; and Alice (Miss Cehill), the beloved of Lord 

Monteagle, gave her nurse a very reasonable quantum of trouble, as girls 

in their teens always do to those entrusted with their guardianship. The 

other personages made the necessary movements on the stage, and 

tumbled and fell, and knocked each other about, and occasionally each 

other’s heads, in a manner which could not fail to satisfy the most fasti- 

dious in such matters. In one word, Guy Fawkes has been extremely 

well got up, and afforded extreme gratification to those for whose special 

delectation Mr. Osbaldiston has “ brought it out.” 








Tue Apeteat.—The “ fair widow,” by her transplantation from the 
Queen’s to the Adelphi, appears to have added to her fascinations. The 
house has been nightly crowded since her settlement in her new locality. 
It has been, it is said, as prosperous during her short administration of 
its affairs, as ever it was when under the dynasty of Mathews and 
Yates. Some of the pieces which have been “‘ running,” are excellent ; 
shits eve tat indifferently good. However, as the public seem in this 
case to consider ‘‘ all to be fish that comes in the net,”’ and to applaud 
the indifferent as heartily as the good, we see no rational ground of 
quarrel with Mrs, Nisbett for repeating them ‘‘ every night till further 
notice.” The great end of all theatricals, in the eye of the proprietors 
of theatres, is to draw money into their coffers by drawing people into 
their houses, and as that object is accomplished in the present instance, as 
far as the size, not of the proprietors’ pockets, but of the Adelphi, will 
allow, it is all in the nature of the things that they should suffer matters 
to remain as they are. 

i our next number, we shall devote greater space to matters con. 
nected with the Drama. 
G 2 
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CUPID, EARTH’S MOST FAVOUR’D GOD. 


Love still has something of the sea 


From whence his mother sprung.—-SEDLEY. 


Curip, earth’s most favour’d God, 
At thy shrine all nations bow ; 
Thine the wilds of far Pequod, 
Thine old Sunium’s marble brow. 
Owns not ocean, too, thy power, 
With its billows, fresh and free ? 
Yes—for e’en mid forest bower, 
** Love has something of the sea.” 


Calmly sleep the summer waves, 
As if they would wake no more ; 


Hark! how the mad tempest raves,— 


How the billows lash the shore ! 
Cupid, such thy changeful form— 
Well doth ocean emblem thee; 
Even in his calm and storm, 
** Love has something of the sea.” 


Now its tide serenely flows, 
Now it ebbs, obedient still 
To some spell, no mortal knows,— 
Nature’s superhuman will. 
As the tide of ocean, so 
Passion’s tide of grief or glee ; 
Spell-bound in his ebb and flow, 
‘* Love has something of the sea.” 


Weeds that spurn the billows dark, 
Die upon the sunny shore ; 

Young Affection’s stranded bark 
Owns its pride of conquest o’er. 

To his ocean parent true, 
Ocean-like he needs must be ; 

Even in his eye of blue 

‘* Love has something of the sea.” 


Decr. Ist, 1835. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Ir is natural enough for those whos uffer to cry for help; and hence 
complaints, both loud and deep, resound from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, from those who perseveringly promoted, and for a while 
fattened upon, a system, which, containing within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, was sure to crumble to pieces at no distant period, 
Complaints were stifled as long as possible; legislative enactments, in 
opposition to reason and justice, were vainly brought forward for the 
purpose of arresting the progress of that alarming retrocession which 
appears to bid defiance to all restrictive appliances; for, as the rise of 
the tide had been unnaturally rapid, so its reflux became equally astound- 
ing, till at length, it has eddyed into a terrific whirlpool which threatens 
to swallow up the agricultural interest in its unrestrainable and frightful 
vortex ! 

Although the interest of all those who have come forward to vent 
their complaints in public must be mainly the same, it is not surprising 
that a difference should exist as to the mode of relief; which, after all, 
can arise neither from the repeal of the malt tax, nor the re-establish- 
ment of that system of currency, which was so injudiciously demolished 
by Mr. Peel, and which has produced more mischief and misery than all 
the measures which have given to the memory of his prototype, Mr. 
Pitt, an infamous immortality: an alteration of the monetary system might 
appear necessary perhaps, during the ill-fated and ruinous administration 
of Mr. Peel; such an alteration, however, as this wretchedly-miserable 
politician effected, which tripled his own enormous cash account, and 
filled the pockets of the fundholders at the expence of the Agricultural 
interest, could not operate as a remedy for the evil, (if evil existed ;) 
but must, necessarily, produce those ruinously-desolating results which 
are as impressibly perceptible in the manufacturing parts of the king- 
dom as in the rural districts. 

The Agricultural Reports of former days, which had reference merely 
to the influence of the weather, and the appearance of the crops, are 
superseded by political discussion ; since, however abundant the returns 
of grain may be, the blessings of Providence are, generally speaking, 
rendered unavailable by the wretched pecuniary incapacity of the work- 
ing classes :—hence the present depressed price of agricultural produce. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH, 


A ConventEntT Conscience.—A meeting was lately held in Bungay, 
by certain persons calling themselves ‘friends of the church,” for the 
purpose of enforcing on the refractory Dissenters in that place, the duty 
of paying church-rates. At this meeting, a Rev. gentleman, who 
rejoices in a very lucrative living in the neighbourhood, in addition to 
the name of Hobbs, is represented, by one of the provincial papers, to 
have held forth to the following effect :—‘‘I maintain, it is the duty of 
all men to contribute to the support of whatever is the established church 
of the country in which they dwell. I myself, acting on this principle, 
cheerfully paid for the support of the Roman Catholic Church, when 
residing on the continent.” This Rev. gentleman, according to his own 
showing, has a marvellously pliable conscience. He runs but little risk 
of ever suffering martyrdom for his principles. It is impossible, be his 
lot cast where it may, that he will ever find himself in a wrong position. 
What simpletons he must think such men as Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, and others of his own church, were, for suffering their heads to 
be chopped off on the scaffold, or their bodies to be burned at the stake, 
for such a trifling affair as conscience! The fires of Smithfield may be 
again kindled whenever religious intolerants of any denomination please— 
there is no danger of their ever singeing a hair of the Rev. Mr. Hobbs’s 
head. What matters it, in so far as this enforcer of the duty of paying 
church-rates is concerned, whether the Mahometan religion, or the 
Christian religion, be the established religion of the land! In either 
case, he will be equally cheerful and prompt in his payment of church- 
rates. In Turkey, there cannot be a question, he would make a most 
exemplary Mussulman. Of course, if in India, he would not have the 
slightest scruple in contributing his share to the support of the worship 
of Juggernaut. The Scriptures tell us, there will be a severe and 
deadly struggle between the true and false religion, immediately before 
the Millenium. The late Rev. Mr. Irving died in the firm belief that the 
Millenium is to commence in 1847. If this ornament of the church 
happen to live to see the struggle which is to precede the Millennial 
‘Advent, he will be quite safe, however others may fare. He will always 
be on the strongest side—always a supporter of the established church, 
whatever it may chance to be. What a mighty convenient thing it is 
to have so accommodating a conscience ! 





Marryino Exrraorpinary.—The following short paragraph is just 
now making the round of the papers :— 


“ A woman recently died in Italy, who had attained the advanced age of 142 
years, after having eight hushands, the last of whom has survived her.” 


There is so much curious matter indicated in this brief paragraph, 
that we wish, with all our hearts, the inditer thereof had been somewhat 
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more communicative. We wonder at what age the lady was buckled 
with husband the first—it would have been gratifying also to know, at 
what particular era of her protracted existence, she engaged at the altar 
to perform all the duties of wedlock to husband the eighth. As to the 
respective periods of the half dozen intervening marriages, we would 
have made calculations of our own, which would at least have been 
satisfactory to ourown minds. But the rogue who wrote the paragraph, 
has left us completely in the dark on these points. Fora century at 
least, we may safely assume, this wife of many husbands produced but 
few of those ‘little pledges of mutual affection,” which are ordinarily 
looked for with so much anxiety by “‘a newly-married pair.” During 
that time, there can be little doubt she has been as anti-Malthusian in 
practice, whatever she may have been in theory, as the most strenuous 
advocate of that hypothesis could wish. The paragrapher says nothing 
about her charms. They must have been great to have brought no 
fewer than eight swains into her arms, while others of the sex are 
unable to get one. We wonder if her attractions continued to the last ; 
if they did, we are prepared to shed an additional tear in sympathy with 
the bereaved husband, now mourning in the anguish of his soul, the 
death of her in whose arms he was wont to be supremely blest. On 
talking to husband the last of his predecessors in her affections and arms, 
we presume she must have done so, as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and so on, 
to prevent any mistake as to the identity of the ‘‘ dear departeds!” The 
fact of the deceased having in her time wedded eight husbands, is 
fraught with an important moral and social lesson—a lesson which must 
especially commend itself to the female sex. Never was the blessedness 
of matrimony so forcibly inculcated before. Here is a woman, who for 
nearly a century and a quarter—assuming, as we think we have every 
right to do, that she was wedded to No. | when in, or only just out of, 
her teens—here is a woman, who for this long period had experience of 
the married state, and found it so sweet to her taste, that she died as she 
had lived, in it. Had she felt it irksome, she had, in her eventful 
domestic career, several opportunities of escaping for ever from it; but 
she found it to be so much the reverse, that as soon as she was thrown 
out of it, she made all possible haste to get herself reinstated in it, 
Marriage is said to be a lottery—by which we suppose is meant, the 
quality of the partner whom one gets. Itis a lottery also with young 
ladies, whether they get a husband at all. The deceased had remarkable 
luck in the mere article of getting husbands. If she drew prizes— 
that is, got good husbands—her luck, we are confident, must have been 
perfectly unprecedented in the annals of matrimony. Seriously speaking, 
we question whether it be just or politic in the laws of Italy to allow 
one woman to have eight husbands, while so many of the sex are 
vegetating in celibacy. It were a pity the memory of such a woman 
should be confined to oblivion: the brief notice which the inditer of the 
paragraph we have quoted gives of her, will hardly serve to rescue her 
name from forgetfulness for even one little fortnight. We hope the 
surviving husband, when the first overwhelming emotions of sorrow 
have somewhat subsided, will seriously set about writing her biography 
at full length ; if we had the necessary matter, we would do it ourselves. 
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Tue Tastes Turnep.—Mr. Mortimer O'Sullivan, and the other 
reverend church-and-state itinerants, have hitherto had it all their own 
way in their denunciations of poor Peter Dens and his system of theolgy. 
With meetings packed with as great intolerants as themselves, every 
thing they uttered was applauded to the echo, and they began to look on 
themselves as specially commissioned to establish an Orange Church on 
the ruins of the Roman Catholic religion. Matters, however, have 
begun to takea turn. A meeting was appointed to be held at Brighton, 
on the 16th ultimo, for the purpose of again parading the ghost of the 
aforesaid Peter Dens, and dealing out ‘‘ damnation on the Roman Ca- 
tholics.” The usual precaution of admitting only by tickets, was 
adopted on this occasion; so that, but for a rather ingenious expedient 
on the part of the liberals of Brighton, there would have been an 
audience of the usual complexion, and Mortimer would have received his 
accustomed modicum of cheers from ‘‘ the gentlemen,” and of approving 
smiles from the ladies. The more tolerant portion of the community of 
Brighton, determined not to be ‘‘ done” by the reverend zealots, sent 
the public criers through the town, announcing that the meeting would 
take place an hour earlier than was originally intended. A vast con- 
course of persons, of all classes, and both sexes, assembled ; when the 
liberal party, after a hard struggle, succeeded in inducing Lord Teign- 
mouth, Mr. O’Sullivan’s chairman, to withdraw, and in appointing a 
Mr. Good, a hairdresser, in his place. Lord Teignmouth, on leaving the 
chair, declared the meeting adjourned. The liberals maintained it was 
not; and the point of adjournment was settled by a scuffle, in which 
the antagonist chairmen—the noble lord and the ‘‘ democratic hair- 
dresser,”’ ‘‘ with several other couples”—we quote the Times’ account— 
‘rolled on the floor together.” The opposing parties in the hall in 
which the meeting was held, got up ‘‘a scene” in exemplary imitation of 
the chairmen. The chair—as a prelude, we } resume, to the fate of the 
Church of Ireland—was overturned; and the benches followed the example 
of the Orange chair. The ladies were to be heard screaming, and to be 
seen fainting, in all directions. They could not have been more affrighted 
had Peter Dens himself made his escape from purgatory, and suddenly 
appeared amongst them. Order being at length restored, Mr. O’Sul- 
livan addressed the mecting in a speech of three hours’ length. Of 
course, it was the old story over again. Mr. O'Dwyer, the ex-member 
for Drogheda, replied to the rev. bigot; and the whole affair was very 
appropriately wound up by a resolution being proposed and carried, 
amidst loud acclamations, to the eflect—‘* That it was inexpedient to 
interfere with the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, and the differences 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, as the subject was now under 
the consideration of government!” The example of the inhabitants of 
Brighton is not likely to be lost on the liberal part of the population of 
those places where these politico-religious mountebanks may contemplate 
playing off their fantastic tricks. It is clear, that a few such receptions 
and results, would put a stop to the ‘‘ mission,” and ship the missionaries 
back to their own country. We hope O’Sullivan has taken care not to 
make the amount of his remuneration dependent on the continuance of 
his mission, but that the £2000 he is understood to receive from the 
Orange party for his exhibitions, is to be equally paid to him whether it 
shall Le found expedient to repeat those exhibitions or not. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO ‘‘ ACCOMPLISHED” Lapirs.—One of the morn- 
ing papers, a few days since, contained the following announcement in 


its advertising columns :— 


“ Wanted, a daily Governess for a young Lady, to teach English, French, 
Drawing, Singing, Writing, and Arithmetic. The required hours of attendance 
are from eleven till four daily. Silary, £12 per annum. 


Parents who move in what is called a respectable sphere of society, 
but whose means are so limited as to render them unable to make provi- 
sion for their children when they are grown up, often stretch a point to 
give one or more of their daughters as much education as will make them 
sufficiently ‘‘ accomplished,”’ as it is technically called, to go out as 
governesses. Those of them who may chance to cast their eye on the 
above advertisement, will not congratulate themselves on the profession, 
if so it may be termed, which they have fixed on for their daughters. 
To offer such terms as a salary for the services of an educated lady, is 
synonymous with a regular proposal to starve her; and if there be any 
way of getting at the father of the young lady whom it is proposed to 
educate in all the above hranches of learning, to the tune of five hours 
a-day, at £12 a-year, we would suggest to the public prosecutor the pro- 
priety of indicting him for an attempt on the life of some unfortunate 
governess. It is clear the fellow never intended she should have any- 
thing to eat other than chameleon’s fare. See how carefully, with this 
view, he specifies the hours during which she is to teach the ‘‘ Young 
Lady English, French, Drawing, Singing, Writing, and Arithmetic.” 
They are to be from eleven till four—just such hours as wonld prevent 
her presence during breakfast and dinner ; the first meal would be over 
before she commenced her duties, and the second would not begin until 
after she had finished them, and retired. The advertiser is evidently no 
fool: he knows it would be dangerous to have a governess in the house, 
at meals, with a stomach no better furnished than it would be by a salary 
of £12 a-year. Why, the poor creature would not be able to find her- 
self in tolerably decent clothes, putting washing out of the question, at 
the sum. And yet, ten to one, it would be a sine qua non, in making the 
engagement, that she should “ go genteel.’’ In the same paper which 
contains this advertisement, which must literally outrage the feelings of 
every governess without a situation and without friends, whose eye may 
chance to see it,—in the same paper there is an advertisement wanting a 
housemaid, where the washing is given out, and where several servants 
are kept, in which the wages offered are £14, Let the circumstances of 
the housemaid and those of the governess be compared, and then say 
which of the two is in the most enviable condition. The one has 
no feelings refined by education, and by previously moving in a 
respectable sphere of life ; the other has. The housemaid has no appear- 
ance as regards clothes to keep up; the governess is expected to be in 
appearance a lady: the housemaid has ‘‘ her meals tied to her head ;”’ 
the governess, unless she get it through some other means, will never 
have a meal at all. What a miserable prospect for those young crea- 
tures who are, at a great personal sacrifice it may be on the part of 
their parents, fitting out for governesses, in the hope of, by that means, 
making out a livelihood! The schoolmaster, at this rate, had better 
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stay at home; and intellect, instead of advancing, had better remain 
stationary. Instead of education raising those in society who seek to 
make it the means of earning a livelihood, it only sinks them lower in 
the scale. 


Inceniovs Equivocation.—At the Middlesex Sessions, held on the 
17th ultimo, a person named Sheering was cross-examined relative to an 
information he had laid against a publican, for selling beer during the 
hours of divine service. The following is part of the dialogue which 
took place on the occasion, between him and the opposing counsel :— 


Mr. Prendergast.—You have been often in this Court, I believe > 

Sheering.—Yes, many times (giving a glance towards the dock). 

Mr. Prendergast.—Ah, I see you are looking towards the bar. 

Sheering.—Yes, I was brought up to the bar. 

Mr. Prendergast.—What do you mean by that, fellow ? 

Sheering.—Why, I was brought up to the bar when I was drinking in the de- 
fendant’s house. 

Mr. Serjeant Andrews.—What did you mean when you said you were brought 
up to the bar ? 

Sheering.—Mr. Prendergast made an observation about— 

Mr. Sergeant Andrews. —And you meant to give him a pert answer ? 

Sheering.—No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Serjeant Andrews.—Take care how you answer, then, as your answers may 
affect your credit with the Court. 

Mr. Prendergast.—Have you never stood within that bar [ pointing to the dock | ? 

Sheering.—Never. 

Mr. Prendergast.—Do you mean to swear you were never tried in this Court? 

Sheering.—No. 

Mr. Prendergast.—Then what did you mean by your former answer ? 

Sheering —1 never stood behind that bar; it was a different one when I was 
tried. 

Mr. Flower indignantly asked how he dared equivocate thus with his oath ? 

Mr. Prendergast.—What were you tried for ? 

Sheering.—You ought to know, for you defended me. 

Mr. Prendergast.—I insist on an answer. I can’t be your witness, and if I 
could I would not. 

Sheering.—It was for rescuing a fellow-creature from the grave. 

Mr. Serjeant Andrews.—Was it not for stealing a dead body ? 

Sheering.—Yes. 


There is clearly a mistake in the destiny of this person, who is said by 
the newspaper reports to be a common informer. Nature obviously 
intended him for a lawyer; and had not some ‘“‘ untoward affair” 
thwarted her purposes, he would have been ‘‘ brought up to the bar” in 
a professional sense, instead of to the bar of a public-house or a criminal 
court. In that case he would unquestionably have raised himself to emi- 
nence. As it is, there is every probability that he will raise himself, or 
be raised by others, to a certain kind of eminence, though one of a very 
different description, before he goes out of the world. The ingenuity of 
the fellow’s equivocation about ‘‘ the bar,’’ could only be equalled by the 
cool effrontery with which he parried the questions of Mr. Prendergast. 
The equivocation about the old and new bar was also good. But de- 
cidedly the most ingenious of the three grand equivocations, and indeed 
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by far the most ingenious we ever met with, was that about “ rescuing 
a fellow-creature from the grave.” It ought of itself to immortalize the 
fellow: this, we know, that many a person has been immortalized who 
never said anything half so clever. When we first read his statement of 
having been tried for ‘‘ rescuing a fellow-creature from the grave,” our 
admiration of his humanity was only equalled by our regret that he 
should ever, by so meritorious an act, have got himself ‘‘ into trouble.” 
Judge of our confusion, when, in answer to the next question, the 
rogue, with the most consummate impudence imaginable, admitted he 
had been tried for stealing a dead body, which was what he meant by 
‘ rescuing a fellow-creature from the grave !” 


MarrimoniaL Apvertistnc.—The practice of advertising for wives 
is beginning to be revived. In a morning paper, a few days since, we 
see a couple of these ‘‘ ads,” as the printers call them, together. This 
shows the taste of the person who ‘‘ makes up” the paper. In both cases 
there is the usual notification that “‘ the dust” is indispensable; but 
from the wording of the advertisements, it is obvious, that if the matri- 
monial candidates be only satisfied on that point, they will not be over 
scrupulous on others. In fact, it would be a perfectly fair inference 
from the advertisements, that the ‘‘ monish,’”’ as a Jew old clothesman 
would say, is the only qualification which either of the aspirants at do- 
mestic bliss considers in the least necessary. Itis a pity that persons 
who can thus sacrifice all the better feelings of human nature to their 
passion for money, should not, by mistake, run their necks into some 
matrimonial halter, which they would find anything but agreeable. 
There are still a goodly number of Xantippes in the world, and it is to 
be hoped that this brace of adventurers may each in the end be united, 
for better for worse to one. In the meantime, why do not the fair sex, 
when they see such advertisements, rise en masse to revenge themselves 
for the insult thus offered to them? They are not lacking in spirit nor 
deficient in ingenuity in other cases. Why not give an illustration of 
both these qualities in the present instance? It would be no difficult 
matter, if a dozen or so of the ladies were, as the representatives of their 
sex, to put their heads together, to devise some scheme for inveigling 
these devoted lovers of money into a place in which, in the true Ameri- 
can fashion, they might be tarred and feathered from top to toe, and 
then turned out into the streets, to be barked at by the dogs, pelted by the 
boys, and laughed at by all. Windsor had its ‘‘ Merry Wives” to vin- 
dicate the honour and honesty of their sisters in matrimony, and to 
revenge the attempts meditated against their own nuptial fidelity, in 
the days of Falstaff. And has not London its ‘‘ Merry Maids,” in 
January, 1836, to "punish these insulting speculators on their simpli- 
city and good nature? If afew good examples were made in the way 
we are recommending of these ‘‘ fellows of the baser sort,”’ female sensi- 
bility would soon cease to be wounded by such advertisements as those 
we have referred to. 
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Curious Bequest.—A Scottish provincial paper mentions that a gen- 
tleman who lately died in India, has left the whole of his fortune to the 
old maids, daughters of ‘‘ respectable parents,” of his native place. The 
fact is pregnant with meaning; there is more in it than meets the eye. 
There can be no question that the deceased must have, in early life, 
been a great gallant, and trifled with the feelings of more than one of 
the then ‘‘ young ladies,” now the “old maids,” of his native place, 
and that he has bequeathed his property to them simply for the purpose 
of administering an opiate to a troubled conscience. We are always 
happy to see, under any circumstances, symptoms of a sense of past 
errors, but we are specially so, when such a sense of them is accompa- 
nied by an earnest desire to render atonement as far as practicable. It 
must be admitted on all hands, that the gentleman in question, in 
making his bequest, gave the most convincing evidence in his power, of 
his anxiety to make reparation for an injury done the contemporary sex 
of his native place; but we wish he had been a little more particular 
and definite in the terms of his will. We are informed by the same 
provincial print, that the introduction of the terms, ‘‘ daughters of 
respectable parents,” is likely to lead to endless annoyance and difficulty 
to those who are to be the executors of the will, in deciding as to the 
eligible claimants,—every old maid, as might have been expected, 
stoutly maintaining, whatever her parents may have been, that they 
were “ respectable.” It is much to be regretted, as all our lexicogra- 
phers differ as to the import of the word “ respectable,” and as the ma- 
gisterial luminaries of our metropolitan offices are equally at variance on 
the subject,—that the deceased, out of pity to his executors, had taken 
the trouble to give his own notidn of what constitutes respectability. 
Another inconvenience has arisen from his not being sufficiently precise 
and definite in his phraseology. He gives no data by which one can 
judge of what he considered the time of life at which a virgin may be 
said to cross the threshold of old maidship, and consequently become 
entitled to the benefit of the bequest. The only hope the executors have 
that they will not appropriate the money improperly, by giving it to 
persons not entitled to it, arises from the well-known abhorrence of the 
sex, especially of the ‘‘ daughters of respectable parents,” to be included 
in the hateful category. Nothing but dire necessity will induce a 
female, the daughter of ‘‘ respectable parents,” to confess herself an 


old maid. 


Tue Kine anp THE INrormeR.—Some days ago, Mr. Perring, the ce- 
lebrated hat-manufacturer, of the Strand, appeared at Bow-Street Office, 
to answer an information laid against him by Carter, the notorious 
informer. Mr. Perring, who has the merit of having invented the 
much-admired light hats, has, it seems, lately, by a further exercise of 
his inventive powers, hit on a truly singular mode of advertising. He 
has caused a beautiful cabriolet to be made, in the form of a hat, which 
is betwixt four and five feet in height, and ten or twelve in circum- 
ference. This “‘ standing” advertisement—to use a printer’s term—is 
drawn by a horse, and makes the daily tour of the town. Carter, with 
the lynx eye of his profession, soon made the discovery, that, however 
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ingenious this mode of advertising, it was not a legal one; and there- 
fore, in the hope, no doubt, of receiving as much from Mr. Perring, in 
the shape of a penalty, as would replace, by a new one, his ‘ shocking 
bad hat,” he at once pounced on Mr. Perring and dragged him to Bow 
Street. Mr. Perring had his name, “ Perring,” and ‘‘ 85, Strand,” on 
his hat; but the letters, though of a size which Dominie Sampson would 
have called ‘‘ prodigious,” and therefore leaving room for ‘‘ no mistake,” 
were in gold, and on the hat, while the act of Parliament, it seems, 
requires that they should be on a particular part of ‘‘ the vehicle,” and be 
either black on a white ground, or white on a black ground. It there- 
fore appears, that Mr. Perring transgressed what Carter called the 
‘*hact,” inasmuch as he omitted to have his Christian name on his 
cabriolet. There was consequently no alternative for Sir Frederick 
Roe, but to fine Mr. Perring. The worthy magistrate, however, to show 
his sense of the undue strictness of the statute, and his opinion of the 
virtue of the informer, imposed on Mr. Perring the mitigated penalty of 
half-a-crown—which, as all the world knows, is just the price of the 
Monthly Magazine—-in the purchase of a number of which, we doubt not, 
Mr. Perring wouid infinitely have preferred spending the sum. But 
who, do our readers suppose, does the aforesaid penalty of half-a-crown 
go to? Why, it is divided between the King and the informer—persons 
whom the law, by one of its fictions, assumes to be, in all such cases, 
in co-partnership together. His Most Gracious Majesty (whom Heaven 
long preserve among us) gets credit for pocketting fifteen-pence, while 
Carter, his colleague in this prosecution, is rewarded for his virtuous 
trouble by the other one-and-threepence. It is high time that this firm 
of the King and Carter the informer, be broken up: we hope we shall, 
ere long, see a notification of the dissolution of partnership in the 
Gazette. To us who are, and always have been, loyal subjects, it is not 
very pleasant to see the ‘‘ divinity that doth hedge a king,” broken 
through by so degrading an association. If Carter is determined to 
prosecute his disreputable calling, let him do so on his own account, and 
not be suffered to drag his Sovereign through the mire with him. In 
the meantime, we are sure that our readers will come to the same deter- 
mination as ourselves—namely, to prevent, by an extensive patronage of 
his unrivalled light hats, Mr. Perring being eventually anything out of 
pocket by this joint-stock prosecution of him by the King and Carter, 
the informer. 
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THE EDITOR’S LATEST MOMENTS. 





Tue French arms have been signally and gloriously victorious in 
Africa! Honour to the brave Marshal Clausel !—to the young Duke of 
Orleans! Honour to the French troops! Mascara has been levelled 
with the dust. The vile and vicious Abdel Kader, together with his 
savage and ferocious mountain troopers and Arabian satraps, have been 


triumphantly defeated. The enemy has been deprived of his habitation - 


—of his home—and the city of his fathers, and his brutal chieftainry ! 
Honour to France! Humanity—civilization—demanded this ‘‘ magna- 
nimous effort” at the national hands of modern Gaul. The Duke of 
Orleans—the future monarch of France—behaved nobly in the field of 
battle. He is a prince of rare courage and brave promise. May 
this bold young man of war lead into battle the troops destined to fight 
the good fight with a view to the restoration of benighted and suffocated 
Poland! And may God defend the right. The cry is up! Woe to the 
modern Huns ! 


WHITTAKER 8S HOUSE. 


The Literary Souvnir, for 1836,—second series. Edited by A. A. 
Watts, Esq. A most splendid production,and worthy of allcommendation. 





SHERWOOD’S HOUSE. 


The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering. By the Editor of 
the Young Gentleman’s and My Daughter’s Books. 





SMITH AND ELDER’S HOUSE. 


The Second Edition of Radom Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons. 


We have much pleasure in devoting the space we have left to the an- 
Nouncement of a new “‘ daily evening ” newspaper, to be called 


“THE SHIPPING GAZETTE;” 


which, we are informed, bids fair to become one of the most important 
journals of this important commercial age. We most cordially and anx- 
iously lend our aid in giving this promised publication the publicity we 
can command; and desire nothing less than its speedy appearance and 
mediate if not immediate prosperity. We add the following, by way of 
addenda from the prospectus, which is ably written :— 

‘The Shipping Gazette will prove to be a publication which will 
combine all the essentials of an evening newspaper, with a commercial 
shipping list of the most correct and comprehensive description.” 

‘«* One of the most prominent features in the Shipping Gazette will be 
discoverable in the supply of those deficiencies to which allusions have 
already ybeen made; and which will be understood to be generally com- 
prised in the efficient and unflinching support of the Shipping Interest.”’ 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FOR JANUARY, 1836. 


The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering, by the Editor of 
“The Young Gentleman’s Book” and ‘‘ My Daughter’s Book,” ele- 
gantly bound, with a splendid portrait of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria; on the Ist of January, 1836; by Messrs. Sher- 
wood and Co. 


It is the intention of Mr. Valpy to reprint in Octavo (uniformly with 
the established Library Editions of Hume and Smollett) the Rev. T. S. 
Hvucuxs’s Continuation of The History of England, from the Reign of 
George II. to 1835. This Continuous History will be completed in 
six monthly vols., the first to appear in February. 


The Book of Common Prayer, printed in a clear type, with short 
Explanatory Notes, for Church Service and Private Use, in a neat 
Pocket Size, by the Rev. G. Vaupy, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Price 5s. 6d. 


A Complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the Use 
of Schools, by the Rev. Dr. Nisrock, in one thick square vol., will be 
published early in February. 


An interesting little work is on the eve of appearing, by the Author 
of ‘‘ Five Minutes’ Advice on the Care of the Teeth,” entitled, ‘‘ What 
is Phrenology ?” in which the evidence and principles of the science are 
familiarly stated and explained. 


Elements of International Law, with a Sketch of the History of the 
Science. By Henry Wheaton, L. L. D. President Minister from the 
United States to the Court of Berlin. 


A New Edition of Gifford’s Poetical Translation of Juvenal’s Satires, 
with Notes, &c. is preparing by Dr. Nuttall; printed uniformly (so as 
to correspond, page for page) with his forthcoming edition of Juvenal. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin has in the press a popular Work, entitled 
“The British Colonial Library,” to appear in monthly volumes, at six 
shillings each, illustrated with finished engravings of the Capital of each 
Colony, with Maps, &c. ; forming a valuable and interesting history of 
these vast possessions of the British Empire, and peculiarly adapted for 
the instruction of the rising generation. 


Brief Memoir of Sir Wm. Blizard, Knt., F. R.S. L. & E., Surgeon 
and Vice-President of the London Hospital, read before the Hunterian 
Society, with Additions and Appendix. By Wm. Cooke, M. R. C. §., 
Secretary to the Hunterian Society. Longman and Co. 
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A Series of Outlines from the well-known collection of Italian Pictures 
in the Possession of W. G. Coesvelt, Esq. Engraved by Monsieur Jou- 
bert. Royal 4to. 


On the Education of the Eye in Reference to Painting. By John 
Burnet. To be printed uniformly with the author’s Practical Hints on 
Painting. 


Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson (the justly popular Editress of the 
‘‘ Belle Assemblé,”) is preparing for the press—at the kind suggestion 
of her wide circle of literary and other friends,—a New and Complete 
Edition of her Songs and Poems. We shall be glad to receive an early 
copy of this forthcoming volume. ° 


Mr. Leitch Ritchie has nearly finished a historical Romance in three 
volumes, to be called ‘‘ The Magician.” The scene is in France—the 
epoch, the end of the English dominion in the fifteenth century—and 
the main interest of the story arises out of circumstances connected with 
the favourite studies of the period, Alchemy and Magic. 


LITERARY OBITUARY. 


Diep, in November last, aged 4 months, the infantile bantling of 
Peter Gaskill, Esq., which had been most happily christened by the late 
very rev. and learned Dr. Slop—*‘The Constitutional Magazine.” The 
sudden demise of this truly excellent miscellany has been remarked 
upon by all classes of the king’s subjects. We hope Mr. Gaskill may 
be consoled under this severe affliction. We sincerely wish Mr. Gaskill 
every possible success in his future undertakings. 


sd 


Died, early last week, in Warwick Square, in the house of a printer, 
all that remained of ‘‘ The Christian’s Weekly Journal ;” which, from 
the commencement, had been most benevolently edited by the self-Rev. 
Josiah Penny, late of the Devonport Porter Brewery; and formerly of 
the Colchester Gazette ; and still more recently of the Devonport Inde- 
pendent. Among the “ Christians,’’ we believe the reverend and pious 
editor will be found wanting. It is but bare justice to Mr. Penny’s 
talents to state, that we think him better fitted for the pulpit he has pre- 
sumed to occupy, at Islington (we believe), than for any other occupation 


of the kind. 
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